




Between Munich and 
Kiel - explore 
2000 miles of Germany 


A shopping spree In 
famous streets. Perhaps In 
elegant shops that sell fine 
jewellery, rare antiques 
and trendy fashions. 

Or In the little bakery. 

After aft, there are more 
than 200 klnds of bread . . 
in Germany. . • 


German cities present - 
many aspeats to visitors, 
full of tradition and yet ' ■ 
modem. They are pulsating 
with life and are coamo- ■ 
pplitan meeting places, 
offering you (he treasures 
of the past and the - 
pleasures of the present 


Germany Is one third . 
forest. Hours end hours of 
talking Without Seeing' a 
soul. And If the woods dr4 too 
far- away for you, .there are 
beautiful parks In the towns. . 

— riririirirfiimM 


Between Munich and KM r 
explore 2000 rpjlei,pf Germany, 
I’am interested . in. tafllngj Germany. 
Please send mq Information available, 


V? 8 In block letters i and please, do not 
Omit the- postal code. ■, - 

: Sdnd coupon to: . . 

f*«WMr Zentrale -tar Freifitfenverkehr 
ft Prankfurt (Main), Beethovenstrassp 69. / 
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World shocked 



ics 


\jf yrder at the Olympics. Death at a 
J.Y1 festlyal jhat they called the Happy 
femes’ What fiction writer could! have 
dreamt up a mpre gruesome and ImbeCilic 
fplMdel The discrepancy between the 
ounonstration of a healthy world which, 
despite all the Olympic hoo-haa, is still 
to justification for these Games and die 
bn&l : political reality was brought out 
Hilo the open in a horrific way overnight, 
The friendly battle for medals and the 
cries of jub flation and disappointment 
that accompany it stand In ghastly con- 
tint to the laments for the Olympic 
participants who were mown down. 

WrnJ happened in .the early hours of 5 
September . 19,72 . In ; such a cowardly 
fashion and under the protection of the 
‘Ttt Olympics”: Is on the same leyel as 
the horrendpus attend on Lod. airport 
earner this year for sheer cdld-blooded 
planning,. , .. , . 

AUdJme whflujhfiL world had cam to. 
hope that&.newpowlcaJ Initiative would 
be launched- to solve -the Middle Bast 
crisis a spotlight has been thrown on just 
bow slim are the chances of restoring 
to this part of itlie world ahd Just 
Ipw much hate and terrorism determine 
Ihe actions of tliose who' are determined 



A shadow over the Munich Olytnpics 


to make the whole world the battlefield 
for their beliefs. 

The attack on the Olymplo village was 
not only an assault bn Israeli sportsmen 
and the Israeli State — it was also an 
attack on die hosts to this; Festival, a 
Festival that has been killed stone dead 
by these nonsensical assassinations. • 

' Murdef at th6 Olympics has brought 
home to the* .world the. dimensions. o£ 
terrorism. ‘Terrorists- are not worried 
about taking actions that make the Whole 
world their enemy. i : i 

It may be that there are just- not any 
adequate defences I against such despera- 
does. Nevertheless 'the organisers of the 
Olympics . must start asking themselves 


i.-.. 


Munich sports goodwill 




. (Cartoon: Hattung/pioWelt) 

some very difficult questions. > Already 
criticisms have been raised that In ‘the 
effort to make these Games a happy, 
casual affair too much reliance Was placed 
on tlie goodwill of ah, symbolised by the 
Olympic emblem and flame, ! 

: In the attempt: to : prevent the Olympic 
.village -giving the Impression of a police 
State certain essential security measures 
were perhaps -pushed too -far into the 
background? « h. ' i« 
Four yean ago In Mexico there was a 
bloodbath which showed >thd suscept* 
Ability of this event on which the eyes of 
tlie world ; are. focused. At that time the 
question was asked whether these Game9 
can" be protected from those who wish to 
use I them ' to 1 publicise their own pet 
grievances; Have' the : Olympics become so 
overgrown ' that' 'all the security ih the 
world Is Incapable of protecting' parti- 
cipants? In 1 short Is there any 1 sense- In 
inviting the “Youth; of the 1 World” to a 
hfeavily-guarded fortress capable of Saving 


.Jrisrid, days and nights df ! unrivalled 
testwity, excitement and enthusiasm. • 
Ww we lntbxlcated by the peaceful 
.^ttle between nations on the field of 
Sort wljth victory lightly celebrated and 
{feat easily overcome? How come we 
npt, *o -quickly and with so little * 
-the. events of the World around 
£} pve pyrselves over to. the illusion 
^ mis Olympic . Peace was a 1 reality, 
pwthlng on which we could rely? 

Jfthaps because this thought is so nici. 
^•tW* reason there Was so.mhch talk 
f? ut the /buc Olymplca md the sceptic^ 


i.r i im wi ympiuu aiiu 

frightened of disillusioning thos^ 

I -TJta We '-believed the unbdievabte 4* 
fty.'tf -itt'; - that Is,. We believed that 
this Festival of Peace goodwill 1 and 
0 f sportsmanship, which . sp 
j^npusly moves so many people, Would 
Vf^^.^riee to reign in Munich -ft? 
Jnjght, , ‘that peqce would be matched 
otherwise tUibulentworid and an 
T^ntive^ would be given to peoplOs and 
i™* to copy the g06d example. ! 

*' 5Ce . w tiie warring cities of Greece for 




create limited tithe and limited s. 
which peace would reign. ( ji j 
•' /But are such ide^ anything jnore than 
an iltipion ih tfils day. and age? Murdej;-. 
ous para-mlUtary, 6rganlsatlqns,whP con- 
sider themselves, the vanguard filters for 
some kind! of revolution, travel tpe wo44- 
Weapons! 'carSjJplanes,.. pjdiqs . g^.all,,^ 
their disposal. They have a highflegw of 
!llhetly f and, hostages are n^ver li^d, to 

Wherever an event, that ciairps universal 
attention is taking place theta are, always 
■fanatics lurking, prepared to see that tire 
pqpfljcts.of tlija world retnahvin.tfle eyes 

of.theworld at, whatever pripe.:,. . ....... 

,i They are Impressed Uttle by the;01ym- 
pjoildeal. Perhaps the others# , the peaceful 
sportsmen and their supporters haye beep 
ovenlmpressed by the Olympic Idefi; , ; 
s ,Now we -have- been reminded that the 
Olympic ideal is a , powerful one, biit.it is 
noi all-powerful, and : the Olympic peace 
was A hCp*. that was ; dashed*! -perhaps 
Inevitably. But was it lan unpardonable sin 
’to' submit toi its hallucinatory powers in 
2tiw gutter ;snd: glamour of -tiie pastrfeW 
days? " . snnAi 

; ; ($}0<leti&che ftitun*,' 6 Sep timber, 1912) 


athletes and tH$r supported aTe 1 not able 
to mlngle freCly add welcbrtiC Cadh Cthef 
With bperi 1 arink * Without' 1 first belng 
frisked by security' gliards. 1, : ! 

, Olympic medals won Whllb; the 1 gilri 
barrels of tanks > dttd the 1 miisttles ; of 
loaded machine guns look on wpuid be 
the de^th qf : thd Baines : * '' 5 

All 1 are Wetdorhe ' 1 1 ' ,l ' ‘- 


'police, pro&ctlCn sjipta the [seh^ei^ness come a ghetto sunoi 
of!# present, ^fu'stipn. 'Fe'arlngfpr one’s and armed s^triCsS 
life , 1 woMlo. oc part -and parcjsl jqf,;*ny oplnjoh of : joumaUs 
future Olympics, for hQt dnly^ the Festival Js NQj it Is dqpressf 


iuiu.ee VJyrnpiKi, loi aqi only uic rnuw 

.and the pcilti^yimhondnt, but the 
dtars or the shovi(,'the atfdetes themselyes, 
threaten to. become ,tlje! object, of political 

, ^iie mSem! t>iympic 8 feye reached' a 
decisive ‘ turning point.' Tha ,‘quwqbq 
yf^ether th e », h M today’s 

Wprid.(qrisuch an. even ^ \m become even 
more pressing now. tbrjt political miu^ef. 
ers : have opeqTy and 'Cpldblobdediy uswl 
it for their oWnflefarloirf piitpwqs. ... :• j 
'FritzWirth 

(V,-:: k'l”' " i :.- „(We Welti- «g»ptymb*r 1972 ) 


Games’ tragedy 
is a warning 
to the world 

T he party’s over.- The Smile lias been 
wiped off everyone’s face. Tlie 
heitere Sptele are no longer gay and no 
one believes iiV the Olympic peace now. 
Not now or In the future. 

In the normally, busy press centre morp 
journalists than at any prevloiis'tlme were 
gathered, but tiieie was less hubbub than 
usual. Two thousand sat or stood around 
press officer Hans Klein listening to tiie 
sparse communique he read out with a 
yolce hesitant with emotion. He Is a 
member of the team surrounding Willi 
Daume which. jbas worked for years to 
make sure th$ Munich Olympics would be 
a success; 

) .But political fanaticism struck just at 
the. moment when the Games had reached 
their- high point. Everyone Jiad shaken off 
the Initial blues and. all concerned lieayed 
a sigh of relief,, feeling tiiat the most 
dazzling, perfect . ' and • harmonious 
Olympics were nearing. a glorious end. 

The Rhodesian Affair In tlie week 
before the Games opened had. been 
forgotten. No traces were left 'behind. 
From ail over the World the feeling was 
expressed that the big gamble In Munich, 
in tlie Federal Republic, had pnld off. 1 

• , Jftw the Olympic complex has been 
stained with blood and the nations of the 
wprld will be asking themselves whether 
they can go oij summoning the youth of 
- the world together knowing that political 
i terrorists in the world, will follow. 

* ‘ A precedent has been set: No organiser 
of any large festival can pow feel certain 
they Won Tstrike here. Tills is the feeling 
that has been widely ' 1 expressed in 


■ ' ' t ‘ i ' n J : - ' i, J 


til'd' pillcC at 'this moiheni; tile arguments 
Will be oV 6 ilooidhg 'the reality of, the 
situation — , the'eSqktelhCe 1 bfnilirderoUS 
fanatics. It is J h 6 < Just cbincidence 1 that 
the first voices raised in protest that this 
could have JuropenejL here have come 
from those wtro m me pan have said that 
trigger-happy ; police and soldiers are 
typical qfrddsj Oyr country. ., 

Should tire 1 Olyiiipic village ’have be- 
come a ghetto surrounded by oarbed wire 
and armed septrte^ Jbs oYerwheJmlr. 
opbuon of jqupiallsts.at the. press centre 
|s NOl It Is dressing bijt It is. true tiiat 
neilhei here txot elsewhere hhs It been 
possible ' to, damp , ‘down 1 ' on tiie : horrpr 
tiwt[ ! political ’ . hatred ! is ! capable , of 


conjurmg ( Up. ,Por the fl|st time ln.thejr 
history the moderiv Olympics h^ve been 
broken off, although on three occasions 
Woirid 1 wan -have prevented Oaraes being 
held 1 altogether. <'• • -:.'. 5 rf’ " ■; 

' Munich, 6' ' Sebterober 1972, 1 the 
Olympic Stadium - S' place of iriodrnlng. 
^ : = Karlheinz Vojvf-- 

'• * (^tuxnirfw Xn^melaa!Z«Mung 
i , ■. i i.. (Or peafaoMind, e September A 972) 
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I n connection with Finland's unilateral 
move on the German Question the 
term "Finland! sat ion,” considered by the 
Finns to be something of an insult, has 
put In an appearance in this country and 
America. 

Christian Social Union leader Franz 
Josef Strauss of Bavaria resorted to the 
term in the context of Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s Ostpolltik, voicing the opinion 
that the policy of coming to terms with 
the Eastern Bloc must necessarily leave 
this country dependent on the Soviet 
Union in much the same way he felt 
Finland to be dependent on the Kremlin. 

To appreciate Finland’s relationship 
with Russia one has to delve deep Into 
history. For centuries it belonged to 
Sweden. There was always a great deal of 
blood shed in fighting with the East and 
in the final analysis the Finns have always 
been the losers. 

For more than a century Finalnd then 
formed a fairly autonomous part of the 
Tsarist empire. Tire country gained inde- 
pendence following tire Russian Revolu- 
tion, tended to sloe with Germany and 
when rivalry again flared up between the 
two main powers in Continental Europe 
Finland was again caught between two 
stools. 

It lost the Winter War of 1939/40 and 
the continuation of tliis campaign, even- 
tually withdrawing from Hitler’s wartime 
alliance, declaring war against Germany 
and expelling the German army in Lap- 
land. 

The upshot was a far-reaching process 
of reappraisal under ex-President Paasiklvi 
and the present head of state Kekkonen. 

Paasiklvi was well aware of Soviet 
security requirements and never ceased to 
hammer home to his fellow-countrymen 
the message that Finland had ho choice 
but to come to terms with its geographi- 
cal location and that the overpowering 
Soviet Union was, when all was said and 
done, Finland’s next-door neighbour 
President t Paasiklvi was n ot alor 
grasping tlilsnewsguyl lt wasahoappre- 
aated by the West at Valta in 1945 when 
Stalin expressed the desire for safeguards 
for his Western Frontier against renewed 
attacks by, say, die Germans. 

.What Stalin wanted was a neighbouring 
be|t of friendly states. The Finns diplo- 
matically pulled off the miracle of being 
the only country In Eastern Europe to 
remain independent and it is grotesque to 
decry wliat to this day remains an 
npredible achlevoment as so-called Fln- 
Jandisation. 

By escaping the fatp of people’s demo- 
cracy Finland likewise proved that in its 
relationship with the Soviet Union it was 
unique and not a model example. It was, 
moreover, an achievement the Finns 
pulled off entirely under their own steam. 

During the winter campaign of 1939/40 
the West gave . Finland nothing: but verbal 
encouragement. Not a single gun was 
provided, and Germany, at that stage still 
officially, allied \yjth toe Sqviet Union, 

:« ! c PWtion vfjth 

for freedom. . 1 
: JRuUantt revise cj .thri fts .fate 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


maintain 


its independence 


separably linked with that of its over- 
powering neighbour. The Finns grasped 
that when they were surrounded by 
powerful wolves (hey had no choice but 
to howl with them to a certain extent in 
order to retain their good will. 

Paasiklvi was a former ambassador in 
Moscow who had negotiated with Stalin 
and Molotov and reckoned lie could 
figure them out. He it was who evolved 
Lite foreign policy maxim that obstinate 
opposition to Soviet security require- 
ments could not fail to lead to his 
country's downfall. 

By making an attempt to meet Russian 
security requirements half-way Finnish 
diplomats managed to gain the foreign 
policy leeway that the country needed to 
maintain its independence. 

This special form of neutrality describ- 
ed by Paasiklvi In the. days when die 


Soviet Union still occupied Porkkala, die 
Finnish militaiy base, as being in print 
that did not altogether correspond to 
what was to be found In handbooks on 
international law is without parallel any- 
where in the world. 

It remains uncontested in Finland it- 
self. All that is at issue is whedier or not 
President Kekkonen goes too far in 
obliging the Soviet Union. 

Another unique factor is Kekkonen’s 
personal relationship with the Kremlin 
loaders, be it Khrushchev or Brezhnev. It 
must also be something unique for the 
Soviet Union to have a neighbouring 
country that is not only neutral but 
boasts a social system diat is entirely 
different from the Soviet one and also 
exercises a unique influence on Moscow’s 
satellites. 


In conversations with Sw)p* 
Eastern European journalists JHJJ* 
dUs aspect is continually reiterated ^ 
Anyone who imagines himself to w 
tins position will realise that thlic* 
Finnish position needs to be safeaS 
anew every sinde day, that theff 
have still not officially sanctioned Finn 
neutrality except for cautiously^ 
phrases in the preamble to the I 
friendship pact and dial all tend™, 
Europe on, say, Germany’s aceoimtS 
sents immediate danger In Finland £ 
was why, in 1961 and 1962, PiS 
Kekkonen travelled to Novosibirsk h 
consult widi Nikita Khrushchev. i 
Finland needs detente ip order to J 
its freedom. For tills reason aloiff 
Finns offered to hold the Euro? 
security conference. Finland has tok' 
late its relationship with the GDRif 
cause that is in die Soviet interest uli 
die final analysis, in Finland’s own. 

Who these days, apart from the Sr 
world powers, America, China ri 
Russia, is still completely sovereigns, 
independent?. Now and again eyera I 
whether In the East or the West, fe 
howl widi die wolves. 

GUnter Graffatiap 

(Hannovcrsche Allgemelne, 25 Auiuapl 
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F rench Foreign Minister Maurice Schu- 
mann’s talks with Chancellor Brandt 
and Premier Heath in preparation for the 
Western European summit conference do 
not appear to have been particularly 
fruitful. 

Paris, Bonn and London still hold 
widely, diverging views as to what ought 
to be on the agenda of the Ten’s top-level 
conference. 

This 1 b hardly surprising. M. Pompidou 
has indicated on more 1 than one occasion 
that what he wants is to persuade die 
governments of the Ten to rally round to 
a monetary policy thatwould take them 
further away from the dollar than has 

been case: 

It is not yet clear just how far the 
French President proposes to go. Maybe 
an indication Is given In the confidential 
letter he had M. Schumann hand over to 
the Federal Republic and British govern- 
ments: 1 

Some indication of France’s intendons 
is certainly provided by M. Pompidou’s 
failure to date to deny rumours to die 
effect that in talks with Italian Premier 
Giulio Androotti in Tuscany some weeks 
ago he proposed an increase in the official 
gold price . for certain domestic trans- 
actions between Common Market banks 
of issue. . 

The Italians would. than stand to, be 
paid more than the official price, maybe 
twice as piuch,. should they engage In 
support ,feUJi)g of .gold at narrow EEC 
margins., ta> bach up thejlfa- , . 

THi* might.be a tempting prospect for 
Italy lpjview .ofi the weakness of the lira 
and. Italy’s high, level of gold reserves but 
it would hardly.be acceptable for Britain 
ppd this country,,.., .. *. > ... • 

, At.ithe , same tiifle M. Pompidou |s 


France feels it holds the trump 
for the Paris summit 


:n 


get-together 


•r •• » ; 


i .m, °* ses 9ff krofr 1 Korea s6und aft 
encouraging, note itf' 1 this' country; 
North, and .South Korea have consulted 
together fdr the first tiitfe ever at Red 
Crois IpVel In order; by mpkjs of family 
repatriation measures, to cOitie a little 
closer to tjii goal of possible reunification 
ofthe country; -7 •‘I - ■ 

'j The South Koreans were welcomed in 
Pyongyang with fratemaUove* which on 
the face of it is a promising start, since 
retiniflcatjqn wtfl not come aJ»oW over- 
night. , 

Tn view of. the ideological differences 
between the two halves of toecountry all 


Shaf ts likely & exist * f^r ls readiness ln 
principle to set about the task, of reunifi- 
cation rather than the prospect, of defi- 
nite-moves towards this end, , ‘ , 'J* ' 

u Llttife ’ can ' be drawn ih the way 1 of 
paralle s betwefcft thd Korean tUks flhd 
the IntTa-Germait hfegotiatjoriS.' hi both 



~r---rv | , ■r*'*: irhpenetfebic 

frqn^r ^ ori the lookout for possibili- 
ties, wreatofag undemanding. ” : 1 ; 

In! Kbrea' the two sides Have 'an end to 
die division of the country in rhlrid/ In 
Germany regulated J b'dexlstbnd^i is alltoat 
is in right. . ‘ ' ;• * !■ 

« e IHe true state's of affairs 5 In 
Korfea tod : Germtoy 1 arid 1 there : 15 ho 
5 °» progressing toy 
furthet. W4 -ate' still on the borderline 
between gtedt-pcwetintere'sts. 

; 1 , , Wolf Ullmann 

■ 1 '■ '(Kirter'MclirtcKieh, 31 August 1972) 


insisting that sterling return to the fold of 
fixed exchange rates and, presumably, the 
narrower Common Market margins by the 
end of the year when Britain officially 
joins the EEC. 

On this point In particular M. Schu- 
mann would seem to have been given a 
rebuff in the course of his five-hour talks 
with- Mr Heath, at Chequers; The Prime 
Minister has no intention of allowing liis 
hands to be tied by the French on so 
important an issue as sterling’s return (o a 
fixed exchange rate. 

On tliis occasion there was little men- 
tion at the Bonn talks, which were no 
longer graced by the presence of Karl 
SchUler, of the extent to which EEC 
parities should be tautened. 

Helmut Schmidt, the new Federal Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Finance Minister, had 
shortly beforehand assured M. Giscard 
d Estaing, his French opposite number, 
that Bonn has no intention of reverting to 
ffeer or floating exchange rates for the 
Mark. 

It remains to be seen how far this 
.undertaking can be reconciled with 
American wishes for more frequent parity 
realignments between European curreri- 
cies considered to be in line for revalua- 
tion.' " ' 

, .Jo to 0 f he r respects, though, there is no 
shortage of issues on which Frande tod 
this country disagree, Starting with the 
hope of contention, the extent to 
Yff)"* 1 '. European' economic union ought 
'.*5 Vbe implemented 'kttite Sadie 1 time as 
the monetary union, 1 1 

The Frehch ' continue to Insist oh 
priority being given to monetary union 
,even ; though, they may of late appear 
prepared to tnake 'greater ‘Concessions to 
^ views on ‘harmonisation of prices 

Commitments by Paris to combat infla- 

!h° n — 1,0 h*® 11 too literally, 
mough. What.prbmises has M. Giscard 
d Estaing not given on this point' and how 

many Ofihem has he kept? F • 

tb kee P fll « Use in 
the cost Of living down to three cer cant 
Vet in’ the ilrst half iof this year French 

Increases over, the year of an averaes rix 
p«r cent. In July prices rose by S^ 

'cenVThls rate bf idflatloi exceeds C 

£ aJor trsdto8 ' S 

Anxious lest- the country’s eompetitive 


position on International marked 
France may yet undertake sortiethfati 
way of price stabilisation. But the® 
hood Is that price controls will b 
imposed, which in the long run 
ineffective, rather than a damper betri’ 
put on expansion. 

It is certainly worth noting that M 
Giscard 4 d'Estn I ng;,]utg gone back on ^ 
declaration that a Pinay-style auited! 
policy is the right choice with elecltaui 
mind. 

In order to ensure victory in Kfl 
spring’s National Assembly electhB 
Plorro Messmer, France’s new Pbg? 
must create the Impression that VI 
employment is assured. 

The outcome of the Paris summit M 
far less bnportance for the elKttoj 
France’s striking lack of Interest In « 
Pompidou’s referendum on Europe woj 
seem to Indicate that more la to begat- 
by remaining loyal to Gaullist rejection® 
all supranational trends in Europe. . 

Herr Brandt, on the other handij fi 
Paris feels* is more dependent «' 
tangible success for his European pc^ 
Willy Brandt wfll soon have to 1 
general election for his Social 
And )Labour would be at 
hammer and tongs if the Eump 
.summit, were to.be a flop. ' ■ 

." ' Joachim SchM' 

' • . i 1 ‘ • (bis Welt, 29 
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S eldom has there been such. a bitter 
party-political battle over a reform 
programme as over the proposed pension 
reforms. The bones of contention in these 
reform proposals make an earlier dissolu- 
tion of the Bundestag conceivable. If the 
government coalition and the Opposition 
are unable to reach a compromise. 

Under duress the government alone hs 
so far shown the will to compromise. The 
SPD/FDP are naturally quite keen to 
brightc™ U P toeir rather dull domestic 
reform achievements with a series of 
pension, reforms. But If the government 
as to save their bacon on tliis score 
Federal Minister of Labour Walter Arendt 
must .seize the initiative -- although the 
fur end -feathers will fly and he must be 
prepared to lose a few feathers. 

The Opposition is in the fortunate 
portion of having a probable majority for 
/is proposals. Hans Katzer must certainly 
feel very sure of his ground. It can only 
be the feeling of strength that makes him 
stand his ground for his reform proposals 
with such obstinacy. If there is to be a 
compromise 1 the CDU/CSU will only 
concede it at a very high cost to the 
government. 

So It is as good as certain that the 
government will scrap its proposal of 
paying every pensioner twenty' Marks per 
month as a basic sum backdated to 1 July 
this year. It is precisely on tliis score, the 
manner in which - thp- level of pensions 
mull be raised that the parties differ. 

Since discussions began tire CDU/CSU 
has bbeh. stating its case for a general ad- 

C iril' of pensions'. Pensioners should 
t from the proposed 9.5 per cent in- 
crease in' pensions, not from 1 January' 
1973, but backdated to-1 July this year, 
flie argument is that the favourable 
financial situation of pension insurance' 
organisations makes it possible to make 
up, at least partially, for .the cessation of 
adjustment dating from ' 1958, when fi- 
rcjnclal reasons made tills move essential, 
w that the Income gap between pensio- 
ners u\4 working people- oan fee -closed 
somewhat. r 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Government and Opposition try 
to score over pensions reform 


The more obstinate the government has 
been in rejecting this proposal, tire more 
the CDU/CSU has gone out of its way to 
describe the general straits of pensioners. 

A higher level of pensions would be - 
according to Hans Katzer - a good 
incentive to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of. a flexible age of retirement; 
Furthermore the social welfare experts of 
the Opposition tracked down the weak- 
ness of the original Arendt proposals. For 
those who had, already given up working 
there was in fact only a pension based on 
minimum income In the Arendt plans, 
■plus, most of the approximately ten 
million social welfare pensioners would 
have come away empty handed. 

Accordingly Walter Arendt was brought, 
round to considering a general additional 
pension increase. The reaspn for his 
Sockelbetrag (basic antount) without grad- . 
ation was that those with relatively low 
pensions would come off proportionately 
better, while a premature percentage 
adjustment would benefit those with a 
higher pension to a greater extent. 

However bitter . it may be for the 
government, in the interests of a compro- 
mise they will ,now presumably have to 
scrap tliis concept of a more just distribu- 
tion of pension increases. The question Is 
whether they will.. be able to: pass this 
proposal of premature adjustment back- 
dated to 1 July or whether it will be 
possible to persuade the CDU/CSU to 
accept such an. adjustment, say, from 
1 October. . 

Without doubt the premature adjust- 
ment principle, unlike thc Sackelbetrag, 
conforms to the system: Those who wUl 1 


draw higher pensions must pay higher 
contributions during their working life. 
Of course there are cases where an 
individual may, through no fault of his 
own, only be able to lay claim to a 
smaller pension. In this care there could 
and should be State aid in the form of a 
minimum pension. 

The disadvantage of a Sockelbetrag for 
the pensioner is that as a kind of 
appendage it could relatively quickly lie 
withdrawn again if the financial situation 
so dictated. On the other hand it is much 
more difficult to put a stop to adjust- 
ments, conforming to the system, or to 
suspend these adjustments for a period. 

But as it is hardly likely that die 
government will; give up its twenty-Mark 
idea without receiving concessions from 
its opponents on at least one other point 
it is probable that the Opposition will be 
forced to give ground for the' sake of the 
pensioners. One possible area in which 
concessions could be made — apart from 
the “baby year” - is in the flexible, dge of 
retirement. , . 

According to (lie government’s propo- 
sals anyone who works on to the age of 


67 shall have a monthly bonus of 0.6 per 
cent on his pension, backdated to his 
65th year. The Opposition is prepared to 
offer substantially liigher rewards to 
those who go on working. They suggest a 
five per cent per annum supplement to 
pensions, but backdated to the 63rd year. 
In this the Katzer plan casts doubt on the 
very purpose of introducing a fluid age of 
retirement. The incentive to stay at work 
longer is substantially greater. 

Walter Arendt has always stated that 
the flexible age of retirement is the very 
heart of his reform proposals. So on this 
point he can give ground without losing 
face, and now it all depends on what 
concessions the CDU/CSU is prepared to 
make on this matter of retirement age. 

If die Opposition will not budge an 
inch it 1 is unlikely that the pension 
reforms .package will come before the 
sixth Bundestag before it is dissolved for 
new elections. If there were a division in 
the House and the government were 
defeated — tantamount to an approval of 
reforms & la Katzer — tliis would snatch 
the government’s master tnimp at die 
December elections from its hand. The 
government would prefer an earlier disso- 
lution to that. 

The government feels that if this oven 
endangers the schedule for passing the 
pension adjustment Bill next year the 
electorate could blame die CDU/CSU. In 
this respect the Opposition are far from 
being in an easy position themselves. 

MalteRetiet 

(KiJlner Stadt-Anzeiger, 31 August 1972) 


Experts work but consequences 
of early Bundestag dissolution 

W hen Bundestag President Kai-Uwe 
yon Hassel announces that the vote 



real estate 

The CDU has recendy produced a draft 
T of its plans for reform of the real estate 
,aws » to be discussed at the party -political 
gference.Iii Wlesbacjep frpnii^ till 11 
vttwfir, and .designed tp put an.end Jo, 
^lation Iqland ,ap<l property . . ,\.j . ! 

..tqe .SFEi, \yjip, produced , their 
JWJ? i fqr reforqi 3 fe^ weeks back,, 
“ l fCpU is also in favour of not. only 
W^iisadiig property oWhdrs fbrlos^ of 
3®* to their Itod as k result of public 
Jpofog 'and 1 Works, biit’ al&o of miking 
.W ' rtiake capital J gains fen ' their 



on 


The national building legislation should 
be altered along die lines of the town and 
country planning laws. 

2. Local councils should have a right to 
conjpujspry 


of confidence in Chancellor Brandt has 
beenjiefccted •— probably this will be p|i 
29 September — and when;. Federal 
President . .Gustav Heineniann then. de- 
clares die dissolution of die sixth Federal 
Republic Bundestag because none, of thp 
three parties represented is, .capably of 
forming a government with a parliamen- 
tary majority, tliis cQun|iy will fpr'the 
first . time, |n |ts history i 6e withput a 
functioning government for several 
weeks, running into months. . 

Some weeks ago von Hassel called for a 
study of all the constitutional Qon.se- 



sartiniWd®?: 

feeders' J pf .'arable ifcnd ■ 
»'a rd&lF of feOildto^ prafts.'^im 
f %4>6liird' bfe' expectfed'to contribute 
^^wkihdcif InfrastnictUte ftind. ' “ 
sPt> went: 'even further in its.plan^ 
/ Jt bapk the capital gains to be^made 
Jjtoai estate. 1 TheSodlal Democrats waht 
®put a r tax' on such 1 profits even if the 
2r, r °f the prober ty has riot c fished in 
2 to killirig. The CDU/CSU, however, 
Jgft this idea on constitution^, political 
^administrative grounds. In their draft 
y tUte : “A tax of this nature smacks 
.confiscation tod thus contravenes the 
rights guaranteed by Basio 

salient points of the CDU/GSU' 
'of development of real estate 1 
^are.asMoWi: . • ’= / 

; fliere must be a legal requirement to 
. J 1 * community development plans.‘An' 
‘tempt should be made to coordinate 
jceral State planning with plans organic 
? larger fickle'. Antiquated buiTding' 
Nations must be; brought up to date. 


_ ’purqhqser fjvithtnr |he frame-;’ ■ qfapremaj|urq:(Ussqlutipn of the 

work of comniiihity 1 • development.' BUT- Bundestag. ; Tnls report' lias now 1 been by 
“compulsory purchase wlffi price limita- and large completed^ and should be 
lions’* as proposed, by the S^is^ejejt^i. J^ded,to presidium early 

3. -The regulations regarding .confiscation 
must .be revised. The: process, of confis- 
cation. should.feegifti when the draft’of a : 
development plari is; on hand. But the. 
final .decision- to; take over-- property 
should only be possible.. wheit the if de- 
velopment! plan has. been accepted in 1 rfw. 

Ori application <lt sliouldi.be: po&sible fdf * 
the decision. piLthe admisslbill^ ofthei 
appropriation procedure to be decided: 
separately from the actual. cohipensqtion; 
procedure:: :Th6 . contested' Compensation' 
should 1 in that case by p^able immediate-! 
ly: The necessary amendments to national 1 
huilding legislation: {Bundesbaugesetz)., to. 
this effect shouldbe made. •••■•■'? . A: 

4. When compensation : is ipaid -the 
amount should be decided by the market 
price of the property at die .time 1 the 
compulsory purchase, was announced. 

Thus “expected,. increases in the value ofi 
the property a? the;, result, of ^the . an- 
nouncement of development plans would 
not be included in the compensation”. ; . 

. One essential point in the .CDU propo 
sals ; concerns . speculation. . “Profits . on 
sales, mould in .fijture be subject >tQ 
normal income, taxes?. Up ,ti|l now the 
legal ruling ha&- been that after 24. months, 
tfie proceeds from sp^pulaflon' were not 
considered for taxation purposes. . , . , . • , 

(kennpvertche AUg»oi?lna, 30'Auguat 1972) 


riptemt 

[pie Welt joumal}8ls haveheen informed 
that the- report. iconQentpttes.j.on, jHfe 
provisions of Basip,.^La^; In^thef.capq. of 
premature 7 , dissolution : as i they ; ,j affect 
members,. of, the.: Bundestag. Basic UWi 
states that; when, ths President announce^ 
dissolution.,^- members, of ,|l)e Bundestag, 
lose , .then, ’■ p/ivijege I of.lmmunity-.iapart 
from members of the Presidium, .thq 
Standing .Committee; and the. Defenice'and 
ForeipA/tflJw aubtoommU^M.:.- .• • .;i 
Parliamentary' state secretaries in' .the 
ministries., must cease working. Andflr 
nally the government js : no longer subject 
tQ.,contrqTs .during the pp'r|od.w|dlout « 
Bundestag, byir elected . representatives,, of 
the people - for the time being there. la 
no law-making body. • , .j, , , , 

\Bllls npt passed by. Uie Bundestag 
bqfore dissolution are dropped. Even, the. 
work; at present being carried out by an 
investigating committee ; into tire ; ‘Tan- 
intemational ; Affair 1 ', .involving among 
djlier 1 things.. thQ ' business ^relationdiip 
between tiie parliamentary exeput|ye ma- 
nager of thp.$PD ; Karl Wlenend f and the, 
chapter-flight comply, * -jr formajly. 
speaking — in Vain unless tms commfUee 
can , pipdnce, concrete ^esuiU. ana deci- 
sions .by. tHe rend pf September, vyhfch, 
according , fo i die latest . ;repprta, . seems 
virtually impossible^ . , - , ... • 


The mediation 1 committee .must also 
cease operations, which means that all 
Bills passed by the Bundestag but not yet 
refilled; by the' Buridesrat cannot' be 
discussed fiirthet. ] 

Nev</ significance will be Attached to the 
so-called Standing 'Committee, which, 
according to Basic Law "must uphold the 
rights of the Bundestag in die face of |lie 
goyemment during die hiatus between 
twb ! elCfetioft periods”.' The Standing 
Committee 'has die rights rifah Investigat- 
ing committee , : bii t ho further fcowe rs. 

Wltiiput doilbt' thfc Bundestag ,Will be at 
biftld stations by 1 the end 1 , of §pplember 
as ‘ controversy ragos abOut how" mtoy 
ihem j)e rs . ffpm, par ties slidiild make 

Op tlw.Sttodlrig Cohiniljtie. According ttf 
the respective 'stretigtKsi'bf die parties 
firaiVn , UPj.by p’Hqhdt.'Th'' 1969 vilie' 
Standing 'Committee' has .fliirteeii .mem-. 
bersTroih CdU/CSU and SPD ana brio 

c iL _ rnn - .1! . . •*' 1 



l^ly^^dependion ^ ^tode of the 
foripe^ ^Federal Ecqnprnfc ; Affairs, and 
Finance Minister Schiller. > V. 

If Schiller ana SPO ficfectpr. Qlrither 
Muller vpte for ^lie ppU/CSu the govern- 
ment's parliamentary p^rty members can 
acjfueye a Stalemate, afdxpugh Beslin meirir 
bejs are eritfued to vote on such points of 
order..’.,' '.' (l 4 ; ■ 

At present of the 22 Berlin members 
eleven ;; are in the SPD parliamentary 
paf ty, ten ift the CDU arid' one is'FDP. . 

Another poilBcaliy spicy point abqiit 
die iriakd-hp of thfe Staridlhg Committed 
|s that Federal Chancellor wfily Biaiidt is 
tipt 1 ,? member, while Opposition leader 
Rainer . Baizel, 1 is. So. while Barzel .con- 
tinues, to', enjoy parifamtotary immunity 
afipr tiie dissolution, ^Chancellor tod SPD 
menwer Willy Brandt dbee not. 

tiims-Erlch Bilges 

. " . . OW# Wall, 25 AnijiBl 1972) 
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HOUSING 


Stuttgart housing bureau 
proves a great success 


W hen die first local council-run 
bureau for the provision of housing 
in the Federal Republic opened its doors 
on 1 February this year the Director of the 
“Bureau of Housing in the City of 
Stuttgart", Albrecht Schwabenthan, was 
somewhat sceptical. 

Now, six months later he is delighted. 
The new organisation - which is still the 
subject of a court case brought by estate 
agents - has proved most successful. 
Even "houses with snags attached" are 
being taken. 

So far 2,000 people looking for a home 
have come to the community housing 
bureau, which had only 328 houses ana 
flats on its books to oiler them. This was 
in fact quite a large supply considering 
the chronic housing shortage in the 
Stuttgart area. 

Those who have come to the bureau 
have encouraged the "Amt Air Wohnungs- 
wesen” in Stuttgart "to come to the 
conclusion that the mediation between 
buyer and seller of houses carried out by 
the Bureau is an activity that is in the 
public interest*’. 

Frankfurt hits out 
at bad landlords 


o 


i no hundred and twenty houses in 
Frankfurt have been listed In the 
Housing Bureau's “black book”. 85 of 
these buildings are standing empty and 35 
of them have been turned into mass 
accommodation for foreign workers. 

' lirfhc pasv^rcw-iiiuiilm 'SeVBtfflUnhs - 

empty houses have been taken over by 
squatters who have hoisted red flags 
outside them, but only now' can the city 
authorities step In with the backing of the 
law. 

The new legislation was conceived by 
i magistrates and passed by the civic 
authorities in July and prevents the abuse 
of living quarters for purposes other than 
those originally intended. Tills is the first 
time that a law has been passed in the 
Federal Republic making it an offence 
punishable with a fine' to use premises for 
aJJeri purposes ( Zweckentjremdung ) and 
the offence involves purposely leaving 
t property empty or turning it; into bar- 

racks into which foreign workers can be 
; horded in order to galh a huge return in 
• rents. 

In thirty of the 120 cases to go iritolthe 
"Mack book" by mid-AUgust the Amt fir 


Those who apply to the Bureau come 
from ail strata of society. More than fifty 
per cent, however, have been foreign 
workers and pensioners - probably be- 
cause they are more inclined to put their 
trust In a public body than in a private 
estate agent. The bureau was set up in the 
first place following a fierce attack by the 
Daden-WUrttemberg consumer centre 
against shady estate agents. 

The decision to set up the new organi- 
sation was taken by the local council, as 
had been the case in Darmstadt and 
Nuremberg previously. The agency’s work 
is free for those who have accommo- 
dation to let, but those who are seeking 
accommodation must pay eighty per cent 
of a month’s rent when they are fixed up 
with a place. This rate was set by the 
council in Stuttgart. 

But there are also those who are 
looking for accommodation and who do 
not have to pay a penny. For instance if 
the agency provides a Soztalwohiumg or a 
council house - of wliich there are 

16.000 in Stuttgart. In this case the 
agency fee is waived. 

Another advantage of the agency point- 
ed out by Herr Schwabenthan is "that we 
don’t send a dozen people after one 
house, but only one". The bureau wait* 
until ils hears whether the deal has been 
concluded. 

So far tlie authorities have linked 
houses and dwellers in accommodation 
costing anything from eighty to six 
hundred Marks a month, including ten 
Soztalwohnungen 1 (subsidised housing). 
Hht'-biODino-iCuilhoH who -been 
satisfactorily settled rangod form 500 to 

2.000 Marks a month. One surprising 
factor was that “houses with little snags 3 
went quite satisfactorily. Theso snags 
Involved stipulations such as that tho 
woman of the house would be expected 
to do secretarial ot cleaning work by tho 
hour, or that the flat would only be let to 
a craftsman who was a member of tho 


landlord’s firm. Foreign workers, the 
bureau in Stuttgart discovered, are quite 
happy to take such places because they 
are always good value for money. 

In the light of the successes that have 
been scored by the “Amt filr Wolinungs- 
wesen” in its first six months of opera- 
tion officials are regarding with noncha- 
lance a case that has been brought against 
the bureau by an association of estate 
agents. The agents fear that the cheap and 
efficient council-run body will be a kind 
of "competition”. 

"One thing is certain," said Herr 
Schwabenthan, “and that is that no 
landlord who Intended charging outrage- 
ous rents would dare show Iris face in 
our offices.” H.J.Teichmam 

(Wuer Kurler, IS August 1972) 


War payments g economic affairs 


Town or 
country 


O ne person in two in the Federal 
Republic is not satisfied with his 
present living quarters and would like to 
move to a town or village elsewhere and 
of a different size, according to a survey 
carried out by the Institute for Applied 
Social Sciences (Tnfas) and published 
recently in Bad Godesberg, 

Most people claim they find small 
villages and rural communities the most 
attractive. About 35 per cent of adults in 
this country would like to move to a mrai 
area. Thirty per cent of those questioned 
said they would like to live in a town of 
small or medium size. Only twelve per 
cent of people are happiest in the middle 
of a large town, but eighteen per cent said 
they would like to live within striking 
distance of “the bright lights.” Only five 
per cent of those questioned said they 
could hot care where they lived. 

While young people and die Intelli- 
gentsia in the main would not like to be 
cut off from the bustle of city life older 
people praised tho virtues of peace and 
quiet “right out in the country. ; 

The survey discovered that most people 
who live In a city already would not like 
to swap it for fields and farms. Less than 
one in ten townies wanted to move to tho 
country. And countryfolk tend to feel 
the same. They do not yearn for tho bin 
city. 

(Sfultgarter Nnchrtehtcn, 23 August 1972)- 


pompensation 

still being paid 

E xpenditure of about four mfllfc 
Marks is still made each year by 6 
Federal Republic to ease the burden d 
those who suffered material loss throud 
the Second World War, especially 5 
who were expelled from their homeland 
A system of burden sharing has W 
devised In which those who rescued tta 
fortune from the ravages of the W uy 
expected to give something to those 4 
lost their all and the system U wifa 
precedent In the world. 

When the recompense under theb 
den-sharing legislation runs out at ft 
beginning of the next millenium, h ] 
amount paid will be at least 120 mllfct 
Marks, according to the bureau rente 
slble for handling recompense to fa 
who suffered losses through warding 
or expulsion. 


Expiry date 1979 


The actual contributions to thebunto, 
sharing scheme are due to expire In I9S, 
by which time the Bundesausgleldw 
hopes tho bulk of the problem d 
compensating those whose losses aw 
great will have been solved. More dm 
seven million claims have been lodged ri 
already 96 per cent of them have hr 
dealt with. But there arc still new din 
coming in. 

At the moment the amount of jmbs 
money that must be paid to war victjmsh 
only decreasing at a snail’s paw 
reckoned these pensions will still 
Write. 3, 6P njihiop ^iarta by 

By mid 1972 (lie burden-sharini 
totalled about 85 milliard Marks, 
dont of the Bureau Dr Friedrich Kw 
said that "In a few dozen cases" coopf* 
sation has run into Hie millions, bw 
averago each case claimed only 
thousand Marks. Gerd'Eckhard 2M 
(Weaer Kurler, 10 Auguil WO 


Nuremberg organises housing 
aid for senior citizens 


has already taken legal 
action. Landlords have been called upon 
to restore .the property to lte : original, 
condition or to' use the' property tempi 
ondCrrined 


A ccommodation : problems for old 
people In the Federal Republic and 
t Berlin * 1 * ‘ 


West Berlin must be solved satisfactorily 
according to Professor Gerhard G. Ditt- 
rich, head of the 1 Nuremberg Town 
Planning Institute. Investigations have 
condition pr to use the property temporal- bee fl carried out into tire housing problem^ 
illy If it has been condemned until the of older people and they havei been found' 
civic authorities send In the demolition to be severe, 
tearto,-- . ’• •• 

In cases or continued abuse JSndldrds 


face fines of up to 3,000 Marks as well as 
q court case which could end In a fine of 
up tp 20,000 Marks. ■. 

Landlords 'have the right to appeal 
against such an ul timatum within the first 
month of Us being Issued. If the appeali 
sub-committee upholds fire decision the 
landlord can then appeal to the adminis- 
trative cdurt. 

In the other ninety cases to go' into the 
"black book” the 1 Bureau has caljqd on 
the landlords in question' to supply 
accurate information on. the purposes ioi 
which their property Is being used at 
present an<| their future plans fpr ft. In 
addition these landlords have been sent 
detailed .accounts of thd new housing 
bye-laws obtaining in Frankfurt and the 
consequences of not adhering to them. 

Albert Bechtold 

(StuMgwter Nich rich ten, 24 August 1972) 


In the- year 1985 foufaotv per cent of 
the population of this country will- be 


oyer 65. In the last fifty • years • the 
proportion of old people has risen from 
five to twelve per cent It is because of 
this rapid' increase in the Senior copula*' 
tion that’ the housing problem has be-- 
come so severe. 

Professor Dittrich was able to confirm 
that when peo'ple retire the amount of 
money they have to spend on a place to 
live is cut ‘back considerably. This, in 
conjunction with falling faculties, gives 
rise to specific problems that are often 
insurmountable. Planners and social wel- 
fare , officials must discover ways and 1 
means of keeplng elderly people ft touch' 


im updef 


With life without putting 
undue pressure: ■ • 

So that they remain free to deCidc their 
own destiny old 1 people shdtild be en- 
couraged and given facilities' for an active 
life but should not be forced in any wsjrii 


According to Professor Dittrich the best, 
way of achieving this is to provide old 
people) with accommodation in a "favour- 
able situation in town ,? or on an estate 
and to offer the widest possible range of 
accommodation.- ,' 

■ Prbfessor Dittrich has two, proposals. 
Old people should be' allowed to remain 
independent for aj; long as possible so as 
to. avoid thb danger of a serious physical , 
and psychological crisis such as fs noted 
when an elderly person suddenly finds he 
is hb longer his own master. "If this can 
be avoided it is usually unnecessary to' 
send a person to an 'old people’s home”, 
the Professor said.: In order to make this 
possible the accommodation for old- 
people should be spread out over the 
whole area of town. 

• The second possibility envisaged by 
Dittrich involves allowing old people a 
relatively independent life 'while pro- 
viding from; a fairly early stage all kinds 
of welfare so that as faculties fail the 
effect of this is equalised. “Thus the 
danger of a severe crislB can be avoided 
and It is possible for ah elderly person to 

^o^s:-ter n<ta8sfor 

In such cases where the provision of 
social services for the- -old Is highly 
developed the only poiht to be consider- 


ed is when the change to a place In an^ 
folks home is necessary. The malndaWj 
that large -numbers of old people wP 
grouped together in onepartoftow/re 
can lead to isolation and regimentation 
It has been proved that people ovw 
do not so readily make new friend?, 
they n\ove home as the younipei 


tion and .social contacts with 


ieir need? and. their 
jossible to the district to 


Government’s inflationary 
policies attacked 





W ith the utmost accuracy the CDU / 
CSU lias lined up the sights of its 
riectioii campaign programme at the 
wnmment’s sore point: the loss of price 
jfjftility. Since the SPD/FDP coalition 
came to power in 1 969 the rate of 
delation in the value of money lias 
increased steadily. It is now between five 
ml six per cent per annum, a level that 
would have been considered intolerable In 
die past. 

Bui as the rate of price increases has 
diered (he attitudes of politicians and the 
public at large seems to have changed as 
vail, The feeling of resignation is spread- 
ty Gradually we are becoming vised to a 
irapo of Inflation that is gathering 
momentum in all Western countries and 
triiich seems to be getting completely out 
of hand. 

No one can pfophesy whether people in 
lids country wifi continue to accept 
ily rising prices over the long term. 


Christian Democrat strategists obviously 
they will. They have 


whether they wlf 
demonstrated their good Intentions of 
ttikllng a development dial unfortunate- 
ly has taken on an air of inevitability. 

Their slogan is that they will fight 
inflation and regain stability and in tills 
they are In marked ‘ contrast to the 
gorerwirent coalition aftor lire departure 
of Kari Schiller. 

Schiller was the last of their leading 
willidans who mode stabilisation one of 
JJ top priorities. . For a long • time 
fliancellor Brandt was tom between 
Schiller nnd the party’s reforming zealots 
^demanded more money to carry opt 
pm involving greater public expendi- 
tore. 

Now that Schillor hus gone the Chancel* 
cannot help but give the impression 
dial this battle is over with tire victors 


being those who give a higher priority to 
domestic reforms and wno are not pre- 
pared to pare the budget in order to 
stabilise prices. 

Nothing that the new Federal Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Finance Minister Hel- 
mut Schmidt has said so far on tills 
subject has done anything to eradicate 
this Impression. 

The most quoted Schmidt remark - 
wliich has been exaggerated - is that 
people in this country are more inclined to 
accept five-per-cent price rises in a year 
than five-per-cent unemployment, and this 
is In itself correct. 

This can be taken to mean that we 
must accept either the one or the other as 
an unpleasant fact of life. If this really 
was the alternative that faced us it is 
doubtful if anyone would vote in favour 
of unemployment. The great art . of 
economic policymaking, however, lies in 
bringing about a small measure of price 
increases and a small. amount of unem- 
ployment. 

Qf course the experience gained from 
Karl Schiller’s overall taxation of the 
economy is not too encouraging. -But as 
long as the Federal Republic finds the 
need to employ 2,300,000 foreign work- 
ers it seems clear that the economy would 
be able to ride a few braking measures 
Imposed for the sake of stabilisation. 

Looking at the eight-point programme 
of the CDU/CSU, however, we are not 
encouraged to think that they will suc- 
ceed in regaining stability. Tire order of 
precedent? of their promise shows clearly 
tlmt they intend io place the nteft 
emphasis on finance policy. 

Without doubt lire high level of public 
spending Is a contributoiy factor towards 
tire depredation In the value of money, 
but this is only one of many. In. addition 
to this Bonn's ability to exercise in- 
fluence over tire Federal state and local 
governments is limited. Tho main chance 
in this direction lies in the Bonn budget 
from which it might be possible to save a 
few milliard Marks. But who believes 


seriously that this is a way of stabilising 
prices? 

The claim that giving up expensive 
reforms will almost automatically create 
stability Is in fact just as simplistic and 
Incorrect. as the alternatives of price rises 
or unemployment suggested by Helmut 
Schmidt. In reality there would be little 
point in the State drawing in its belt 
unless industry toed the line as well. 
Workers would have to exercise modesty 
when putting in wage claims and likewise 
entrepreneurs when fixing their prices 
and making investments. 

The government of the day should not 
fight shy of measures to combat imported 
inflation. That is to say the Mark must be 
revalued if prices in tills country are not 
rising so fast as ft other countries. 

There is little encouraging along these 
lines in tire CDU/C$U programme. The 
Opposition limits itself to saying that tire 
government and autonomous groups 
should stick more closely to the pro- 
visions of tire Economic Stabilisation Act. 

Previously Rainer Barzel expressed 
the opinion that wage increases must be 
guided by Increases ft productivity. But 
such claims are not vote catchers in a 
general election quite apart from being 
tar as protecting 
influences in 


unrealistic. As tar as 


tire 

economy from outside influences in con- 
cerned the Opposition is making the 
assertion that it has an open mind about 
the suggestion of introducing a greater 
"international flexibility of exchange 
rates" agreed by European countries. In 
other words it rejects the idea of uni- 
lateral revaluation: * 

This Opposition programme . can be 
twisted and turned and it could be borne 
in mind that just before the election tire 
CDU/CSU want to. Issue catchy yet 
suitably vague slogans. All in all the 
prospect Of price stabilisation seems to be 
a blur on the horizon. 

It is possible that Franz Josef Strauss 
and Karl Schiller who worked together in 
1967 and 1968 to, get the country out of 
a slump would, be able to make the 
Christian Democrat programme an elec- 
tion vote-catcher if they worked together 
again. 

Perhaps many people ft tills country 
have toyed with tire idea that these two 
mifacle workers could beat the Inflation 
bogy. But nn all out war on inflation 
disrupts so many political and economic 
interests today that - tire re Is no hope of 
this. Gerhard Meyenbwg 

• .(KBlnerStadt-Anzelger, 23 August-1972) 


relations ,ln the immediate vicinity o* ® 
hojrie.are not so common as in twwj 
64 age group, the , reason' .being , .• 1 
people do hot get arpund'sb easily*. - L 
. Therefore the best solution wpulW 
offpr elderly people accommodalKto^ 
ed to their need; 
near as possible 

they have always lived. % M 
• In many cases It Is not eussedi# Bt jJ 
makes old people reluctant to ntoM 
a feeling that they cannot afford 11 „ 
the fear of the strain that upple? ^ 
and moving entails. 

One solution would be to prejj- r!v 
special “moving service 1 * for the 
This would entail letting tire ■ ? .2 
know what Is going on the Wyjj 
market, giving them financial suppj^ 
Instance for renovation of the old 
agents* fees, BKZ - the J 
re-financing building costs by 


W E have now got used to tire fact 
lhat .1972 has been a better year 
^hiomlcally' speaking, than many people- 
One or, two developments have 
““a astonishing - exports for example. 

: quite conceivable that this coiin- 

Ws balance of trade will show a record . 
this year (tire previous “best" 
jMOO million Marks ft 1 968). , 

JMs country’s, exporters have come to 
j® 5 w hh the conditions impdsed’.by the 
Jpcyi realignment of last December, Tt 
7 s1 be added that many export isalqs 
rjjbad to be concluded with minimal 
JJJb .or even at a loss because com- 
JJs were not willing to lose markets 
had worked hard to gain. , : ' , 
.Nevertheless in the first six month's of 
year the value of Federal Republic 
jgits was approximately 72 milliard 
J “bout five milliard more than in 
corresponding period of last year. 

Jr .export surplus in these months 
8,400 million Marks and was thus 
wyf Per cent higher than in the first 
X°f?97l. Nevertheless all the foreign 
gained from this trade was used ■ 


Revaluation, is no 

subject for discussion 


a 



Whep .he toQk over ids new office Helmut. 
Schmidt gaVe' a.: promise that' he would 
not be rewJui'ng the Mark.' 

In fact there was no need for him to 
give such a guarantee. There has been no 
mention of revaluation or of floating in 

few 


re-financing building costs by pay^ J ^ gdfted fmm ^ trade was ured ■ 
rent ft advance - and J«t , 9 «ly? IbTbalZ"^eriS 

u.iL 8 * 06 ? rg ^uf!!inv 0 and & 1 accurately - the balance T pf. 


Republic requires an export surplus of 
about the level achieved. Foreign touring, 

Hie money transfers made by Gasturbeiter 
to .their home countries, payments tp 
international ' organisations, patents fees 
and development aid as well as many 
other factors eat into our foreign ex* 
change. 

Last year the surplus of foreign trade 3ut practical experience gained in tire 
was scarcely higher than the forelgd past tlhee yeara has riioWn that altera- 
payments this country had to make. And tions to pArity do not restore stability, 
in 1972 ^thacontftuftg export boom lt m js why , R 1%9 ^ ^ rate of 
is unlikely that there Will be much ft tile dBpre6iatlptl lew ^ ^ per ceat 


the Federal Republic in the past -i 
months. Protection of : the economy 
against outside influences as a method of 
combatting inflation is outmoded; , : ' \ " | - 
Of course the economists Who argued 
in' favour of revaluation and fioatihg in 
1968 and the years following are still 
Convinced that' their theories were right. 


the worries of organising the move aw. . 
the tiresome formalities are taken P ; 
shoulders of the senior citizens. ’ ’ . 

■ (SUddeutiche Zeitunf, 1® Auju* 1 1 


tor-i-T-T accurately — the balance 
j^ent costs) ft the first half of the year 
^wftimal negative of two .million,. ■ 

put it another way: tire Federal 


way of surpluses, especially as the main 
period of tourism falls In the second half 
Of the year. ' 

So there is no reason at the moment to 
alter the parity of the Mark again, even 
though many of our competitors In other 
countries Would like to see a revaluation.' 


was a heated row about revaluation while 
how the inflation rate is almost double 
that . and yet “protection of the economy 
from foreign influences” will have no role 
to .play' in the forthcoming ■ election 
battle. • . DietfierStoize 

(DlaZel| 1 2i'Au'|UsU.972) 
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Schmidt irons out 
budget problems 
as if by magic 


KielerNachrichten 


E verything was carried off with such 
alacrity and efficiency that the Op- 
position claimed Helmut Schmidt must 
have dipped into a conjuring set and 
swotted up his card-sharing tricks - he 
Was hustled from the Federal Ministry of 
Defence to tho post of Supermlnister, 
went on holiday, returned home and 
within two days had the Federal Re- 
public’s financial situation for 1972 in a 
“very healthy” state. 

He knocked nine milliard Marks off the 
amount of money for which Ills needy 
Cabinet colleagues could budget in 1973 
and produced a 1973 draft budget that 
failed to balance by "a mere” two 
milliard Marks, 

But tills was not achieved without tire 
inevitable conjurer’s assistant and the 
man In question appears to be Hans 
Hermsdorf, who keeps the Bonn financial 
machinery in good nick. Nevertheless this 
was a classic example of budgetary policy 
& la Schmidt. 

It might seem like a lightning victory 
for the Federal Economic Affairs and 
Finance Minister - at least as far as tire 
1972 budget Is concerned, but tire reason 
is not the use of a “miracle weapon”. 
Karl Schiller did much of tire preparatory 
work before he quit and Schmidt was 
able to base Ids calculations on tire figures 
produced for the first seven months of 
tire year, which showed that the proposed 
Expenditure of 109' milliard Marks would 
not be exceeded. < , ’ 

Observers in Bonn consider it withlii 
tire bounds of possibility that ft the light 
of these successes "the Opposition will be 
forced to alter their vocabulary In pre- 
paration for tite general elections. 

Whether tills “decided contribution 
towards stability”, ns Schmidt called U, 
will be approved by the Bundestag de- 
pends on tire work of the budgeting 
siib-committeb. which begins its cleltbera* 
tions on 12 September, although' many 
observers in Bonn feel that thfe Opposi- 
tion will reject it anyway in the light' of 
the forthcoming elections: ; 

- As far as thd r 1973 bltdget is concerned 
all that is known so far is that it will total 
120,400 million Marks and that slight tax 
increases will be necessary. The goverri- 
riient is.not keen to publish more than 
the bare bones at the moment. 

Following tlie' quasi public quarrels 
Schiller 'had with Mjnisters about cuts hi 
the budget it' Is remarkable how little 
frlciftn was involved - ns Helmut Schmidt 
got tiirougjh Cabinet talks in a few Jibuti' 
which ended in nine thousand million 
Marks being pared from the budget; 

The initiated view this as a success for 
Schmidt’s method^ of opera liiig. While. 
Kari' Schiller's red pencil worked its way 
through tire finest details of the In- 
dividual plans of his colleagues :ln the 
Cabinet Schmidt did not .bother : to 
sharpen his pencil arid drew much cruder 
lines through their plans. He has just 
decided the framework, leavftg the var- 
ious 1 Ministers to bother about the finer 
details. : 

' This method seems neat, but it. does 
involve decided risks. There ’should be no 
surprise if the government has to produce 
a detailed draft budget and not just a 
skeleton. But the only surprise initially 
was the level of tlie proposed budget - 
120,400 million Marks. The announced 
tax Increases and ending of tax conces- 
sions- was not so- surprising, as Schmidt, 
had carefully prepared the ground for 
these. ’ 

. ••• .(KW*rNMhrIchton,2S Augurt 1972) 
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Willi Daume - 
Mister Olympics 


H e never said so and perhaps he will 
rtever admit It but the opening of 
the Olympic Games in Munich on. 26 
August 1972 was the high point in the 
life of Willi Daume, a passionate sports- 
man and president of the organising 
committee. 

There is little remarkable about his 
private fife or career. He was bom on 24 
May 1913 and studied business manage- 
ment, economics and law at Leipzig, 
Munich and Cologne. His father’s death 
forced him to attend to the affairs of the 
family iron foundry in Dortmund which he 
still heads. ' 

He married after the War and lias two 
children. Whenever the public takes any 
notice of him, they always turn to one of 
his hobbies. He collects ties (he is said to 
have far more than two thousand), he 
drives fast cars and loves and backs art. 

But his greatest passion is sport. This 


began at an early age. When six, he joined 
tlie Eintracht Dortmund sport club. His 
father, also a keen sportsman, took him 
to the 1928 Olympics In Amsterdam. 

By the time he was eighteen Daume 
was an atiilete in his own right and was 
able to do J.82 metres in the high jump — 
he was therefore able to leap more than 
his own height. 

I A year later he travelled through 

America and attended the Olympic 
Gomes in Los Angeles. Daume played 

handball and, on the side, basketball. As 
Germany wanted to take part in the 
basketball tournament as well at the 1936 
Olympics Daume was selected for the 
basketball team instead of the handball 
team. If he had been in the handball team 
he would have won a gold medal. But in 
the basketball team he was only one of 
the also-rans. ' 

j After the war Daume helped to put 
tfport on its feet again. He worked in a 
part- tide capacity In his dub and the. 
surrounding area and his enthusiasm qnd 

Tfe 6 were 500,1 awarded, 

i The handball federation appointed him 
its chairman in 1949. 

.i j' Daume w “ 37 when the Sports Fed- 
eration was finally set up in 1950 to 
; S" er .f f &*“ 'of sport in this country. 
Jne large football, gymnastic, athletic 
and rowing associations had important 
men as their heads and none of them was 
Prepared to see any of the others head of 
this comprehensive organisation. 

if J Ut ,ke sm ^ J 1 andbail federation had a 
C ^ d ™ D ^ree as its head 
I cI ?chJd as all the powerful heads 

But Daume was clever and persistent in 

l^Zn « K5pected th °« persons who 
had been so generous as to elect him but 

*“■ b . Uf, l l . U P hjs own circle of advisers 
and gained elbow-room " 

powers of conviction 1 ntc 3/10 

***£ Brenda In these f 

A number of * 

tout on the {Sport . P 

*•' *> \ '• v 


I parties when they saw that Daume was 
concerned with the social and cultural 
standing of what he represented and not 
purely sport itself. 

He worked tenaciously and energetical- 
ly to achieve Ills ends. A lot of people 
asked how he was able to keep Iiis 
foundry going as well. It all depends on 
the choice of staff, is what he says. In the 
working world this must be settled 
professionally but not in sport as sport is 
the sphere of amateurs like himself 
though of lesser standing. 

At the 1956 Olympics in Melbourne 
Daume was elected to the Internatio- 
nal Olympic Committee after being pro- 
posed by Karl Ritter von Halt, the man 
he succeeded as President of the National 
Olympic Committee for Germany in 
1961. : 

He was now In a position of command. 
He could have made use of his consider- 
able powers but he did not like to 
emphasise them. Many of those people 
who never understood his attitude accus- 
ed him of dithering. 

Tiie Sports Federation grew to an army 
of ten million under his aegis and his 
alone. What immense potential there was 
here! But Daume resisted all temptations 
of tills sort. He was proud to have more 
members in Ills federation than the 
Trades Union Confederation but he did 
not want to take over all the positions of 
leadership. He was also proud of heading 
a poor organisation that needed a staff of 
only fifty. 

He stood his groudd during die years of 

ideal leadership of East Berlin’s sports 
organisations on sporting relations be- 
tween tlie countries and die formation of 
an all-German Olympic team. 

Even in this situation he wqs aided by 
his feeling for tact and the patience lie 
retained when pursuing his aims in almost 
hopeless situations. But he is not a man 
to make political history through die 
medium of sport evcq if he managed (o 
keep East and West together for many 
years in his particular sphere. . 

It was not until 1965 that the Internat- 
ional Olympic Committee decided to 
divide the all-German Olympic team into 
two. It did not need the recent Rhodesia 
decision in Munich to show that sport 
cannot compete with politics. 

In his hour of grief over' this loss 
Daume set himself a new aim - holding 
the Olympic Games in die Federal Re- 


public. Munich was chosen as the site 
seven months later. 

As it Is claimed today that other people 
were responsible for bringing die games 
to Munich, let it be stated here and now 
that it was Daume and Daume alone who 
had the idea and put it into practice. 
Without Daume there would have been 
no Olympic Games in Munich this year. 

Daume became the President of the 
Organising Committee and die key figure 
of a body that spent millions. He there- 
fore resigned his leadership of the Sports 
Federadon after twenty years in office. 
One Daume era ended as a new era of 
international sport began. 

“Never can all the liigh aims be 
achieved but it is die effort that counts” 
— this Is Daume’s slogan. He plunged 
himself into work to which he planned to 
give his particular stamp. 

“I like drawing up big plans,” he said. 
He likes doing it in nis free time as “it is 
well worth involving oneself in the work 
and the world would be a poorer place 
without the Games”, 

“Demanding money or gratitude for an 
ideal aim is both suspicious and useless,” 
he said. But he did not look completely 
uncritically on the venture to which he 
devoted sixteen hours a day for six years 
on end. 

The speech he made at the start of the 
73rd session of the International Olympic 
Committee oudining die future possibili- 
ties of the Olympic movement was no 
coincidence. Three months ago he sub- 
mitted an Olympic Report to the Sports 
Federation Congress indicating what his 
future alms were concerning the Games. 

A number of quotations illustrate die 
point. “We cannot carry out the task we 
have been entrusted by the unparalleled 
confidence of the nations of the world 
with uncliallenged blind faith in tlie 
sincerity, goodness, beauty, nobility and 
humanity or die Olympic Games.” 

Ail substance must be tnken from the 
charge that wo are ^o blind, restricted and 
'egotistical that We do iiot see the wood of 
human problems for the Olympian trees, 
he said. . 

Daume has aged more than six years in 
the six years he was spent planning the 
Games. “One day I may regret spending 
so many years, on sport,” he comments, 
“But I shall never regret the six years 
spent organising the Munich Olympics.” 

Daume was . recently elected Vice- 
President of the International Olympic 
Committee, die first time a German has 
achieved this position In the almost 
eighty-year history of the modem Olym- 
pics. 

But the successful opening of the 
Games in Munich was more important to 
him. This formed the climax of a life 
devoted to the Ideal of sport. 

Karlheinz Vogel 
(Frankfurter AUgamelne Zeitung 
rOr Deutschland, 28 August 1972) 
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Lord Killanin, 
the new IOC 
president 

M ichael Maurice Klllanio, J 
Brundago s successor as IOC h 
sident, is a businessman, writer 
producer sports official andtai*. 
Killanin is primarily an Irish pe R 
somewhat anachronistic title that hum 
formally existed since die establish™ 
of tlie Irish Republic. 

But as the descendant of one offc 
most respected Irish families Kilta 
now 58, has two characteristics that 2 
indispensable for die post of IOC 1 * 
sident - he possesses wealth and indt* 
dence. 

Lord Killanin is proud of being s'); 
Irishman”. But his career has a dlstiiS 
English ring about it. Educated at fo 
and Cambridge, he went into jouraij 
first wldi the Daily Express. 

He wrote articles about the ft 
Munich crisis for die Daily Mali and ft 
paper later sent him to China. Twri 
the end of the war Lord Killanin semh 
an officer in die British Army. 

Despite the more English than bij 
features of his career reliable Irish soisa 
state that Lord Killanin is a cwvkd. 
supporter of Irish reunification. 

Lord Killanin is today a member of fit 
board of a number of important Iifoa 
Anglo-Irish firms including Irish SheOaN 
BP. He has also found enough linai 
write a guide-book to Ireland and & 
biography of on eighteentli-centuiyp* 
trait painter. 

Lord Killanin has also beeribusyafe 
film industry (Alfred the Great). He b 
been a member of the Irish Ofymp 
Council since 1967. 

People searching for Lord Kflianta^ 
links with sport will not find many. Its 
claimed that his oiily'link is his passional 
love of horses and horsc-raclng It is thi 
love he has in common wftii Lord ExM 
I he British IOC member, that broudilife 
two men together, it is said. LordEaw 
then introduced his friend to the Oiyt^ 
movement. 

Killanin acquired his intcrnafloiulk 
rols in die field of sports diplomacy*^ 
Id? report on South Afrjca written for J 
IOC. Sport in his frish homeland bu> 
full of political squabbles, mainly ® 
neclcd with die division of tl« islands 
north and south. 

Rugby and boxing are carried M 
all-Irish basis for example wlille lhnt s 
strict division in other sports. In w* 
there is open hostility which has 
times led in the past to die cancelhwj 
of Irish-Northern Irish, Irish-Enp* 
Irish-Scottlsh matches because offefl 8 
violence. 

Lord Killanin is reputed to 
some skill In the delicate field ofp*® p 
and sport. I seems as if Avery BrwWj 
the champion of pure theory, is j®®: 
followed by a pragmatlcian whoisswr 
ready to compromise. The Messiah 
Olympic ideal is being followed f/ 
realistic diplomat. ' 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 Augud 0 11 


The Olympics 
movement 

Continued from page 7 

sldered issuing an invitation to the OJJ 
pic Committee in 1965 and conunen^ 
‘We cannot always be down * . 
dumps.” As a man who always caM J ! 
moderation, he certainly would not n j 
gone to the other extreme. 

But can we find the 
between the two extremes? We hope 
now that we have burdened ow* 

(Der TagessplegeJ, 26 Auf** 1 
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Historic Munich spruced up 
for visitors to the Games 
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F resh from die thrills and spills of 
Olympic heats and finals visitors from 
all over die world can admlte spring-clean- 
ed medieval knights jousting on Marien- 
platz in die heart of Munich. 25,000 
Marks have been spent on repainting the 
bell-change figures in the Rathaus tower, 
the white and blue knight of Bavaria 
ouealing his opponent on the stroke of 
dtrcn every morning. 

Marquee costs 

T he marquee roof spanning die Olym- 
pic stadium, a multi-purpose sports 
hd and die Olympic swimming pool will 
toe cost a final 188 million Marks. 

Cad Merz, managing director of die 
bolding company responsible for Olympic 
buildings, reckons die construction costs 
of the controversial roof will have 
counted to roughly 160 million Marks, 
an amount that has not increased in 
recent months. 

Additional costs will, Mere claimed, 
amount to a further 17.4 per cent. Even 
now tlie final price cannot be stated right 
down to die last pfennig as ft nns engaged 
in construction work on tlie project put 
In for expenses. 

Their final bills will be costed, of course, 
but have yet to be submitted. Herr Merz 
denied' rumours that funds allotted 
for the Eastern roof of the stadium as 
orginally planned have already been 
spent. 

, M fyU bee kcr^ N ijc | j r fch t an. 1 1 August, 1972) 


All die vestiges of war damage to die 
town hall, tlie most-photographed build- 
ing in Munich, have been repaired, includ- 
ing die figures symbolising public spirit, 
industry family life and charity. 

Tlie Rathaus gateway and coat of arms 
have also been given a fresh coat of paint, 
The entire city has been spring-cleaned 
for the Olympics. 

Tlie old town hall, dating back to 1470, 
has been smartened up. Its gables are 
resplendent with the statues of Emperor 
Ludwig of Bavaria and Duke Henry die 
Lion, the founder of Munich. 

The AlariensSule , a marble pillar topped 
widi a gilt statue of die Virgin Mary as 
die patron saint of Bavaria and built by 
Electoral Prince Maximilian of Bavaria in 
1638 during the Thirty Years’ war, has 
been renovated. 

The red marble of the pillar lias been 
restored and die tempered gilt of die 
statue of the Virgin Mary in her corona- 
tion robe with the Christ child on her 
ann, a bronze by sculptor Hubert Ger- 
hard, 1ms been cleaned up. 

Medieval city gates, the Isartor and die 
Karlstor, have been restored and other 
hallmarks of historic Munich have like- 
wise been restored to their former gjory. 

In recent years an estimated 5,000 
facades have been restored and repainted 
by dint of civic and private initiative and 
are now resplendent in the blaze of tiieir 
erstwhile colour. Painters arid artists hav6 
had their work cut out:; Tlie city alone 
has spent more than diree and a half 
million Marks on extensive restorations. 


In honour of the 
Games 120 Olym- 
pic flags fly in tlie 
city centre and the 
parks department 
has brightened up 
the city centre with 
650,000 flowers, in- 
cluding 280 tulips 
and narcissi. 1,300 
trees and 20,000 
shrubs have been 
newly planted in 
city streets and 
squares. Hie floral 
arrangements in the 
84-metre pedestrian 
zone extending from 
Mariciiplatz to Sla- 
chus, provided at a 
cost of 13.4 million 
Marks, are a parti- 
cular sight for sore 
eyes. There are seven 
fountains In this 
pedestrian paradise Heinz Macks' il 
alone and more than 
100 in Munich as a 
whol?. Some of 
them flow with beer but most spray 
pure Alpine water. 

In the pedestrian zone bars, shops and 
churches stand side by side. In fine 
weatlier 1,500 guests can eat and drink 
Munich specialities at open-air tables. A 
further 1,000 ends on public benches are 
also at die pedestrians’ disposal. . 

The Hofbrduhaus has , increased its 
seating accommodation from 5,000 to 
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Halnz Macks' illuminated fountain In tha Olympics lake 

1 (Photoi Otram) 


5,400 in preparation for die Olympics. 
Many other restaurants have also been 
spruced up. 

More than ninety buildings, monu- 
ments and fountains are floodlit at night. 
They include die twin towers of the 
Frauenkirche and- the new Rathaus, from 
tlie 85-metre tower of which die 
Alilnchner Kind! gazes down on the city 
(Bremer Nadhrkhten, 10 August 1972) 
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■ COMMUTING 

Public transport’s plans 
to get out of the red 
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W hat kind of people leave their cars 
in the garage In the morning and go 
lo work by public transport instead, the 
Institute for Applied Social Science in 
Bad Godesberg wondered a couple of 
years ago. 

Are people who commute by suburban 
railway, Underground, bus qr tram rather 
than by car smart or foolish? A cross-sec- 
tion of people in a number of Federal 
.Republic cities were asked what their 
views on the subject were. , " 

The general feeling was that users of 
public transport were somewhat spineless. 
Unassuming and thrifty they might be, 
the sample stated, but anxiety, weakness, 
Inflexibility, ' poverty and old age were 
also properties that could be associated 
with them. 

Public transport users,' as seen by the 
public at large, the institute concluded, 
are well-behaved and admirable in char- 
acter but what they lack is zest arid 
dynamism, ambition and self-confidence. 

Catfaome commuters took, not sur- 
prisingly, an altogether different view of 
themselves. They might drive 2 foyr-seat- 
er car to and from work every day empty 
except for themselves and occupy a 
parking lot during working hours but th£ 
attributes they accorded themselves were 
bright and beautiful; ' They considered 
themselves -"to be progressive, flexible^ 
masculine, courageous, 1 young arid strong. 

, Yet thfc facts Voiild seem to favour the 
user of pubiib transport. What is more, 
mamet research reveals that season ticket 
holders .boast' a higher social standing 
-4haii_r ^tmi 8 f4 1rre^ Tfaj^pMoent. 
age of .them who have benefited from 
higher education is above average and, of 
course, they use common sense in decid- 
mg on their mode of transport^ 

For instance people who drive to the 
<aty centre of Hamburg during the day and 

Speild Ub tO llfllf ATI hnnr nn (ks 


to 40,000 passengers an hour on one 
track. 

As long as the private car is viewed by 
people In this country as what Helmuth 
Kem calls a prestige-packing consumer 
product appeals to common sense will 
not be much use, though. 

Town planners are growing more and 
more insistent. ‘There is an easy way to 
solve the problem,” Oberbiirgermeister 
Rudi Arndt of Frankfurt said in the days 
when he was still Hesse Minister of 
Transport, “If there is no other way to go 
about it we will just have to increase 
parking fees. An hour’s parking inthe city 
centre will have to cost five Marks.” 

Hamburg’s Helmuth Kem would soon- 
er .concentrate on a psychological ap- 
proach. “Motorists must be made to 
realise, ’ he told the Association of Public 
Transport Authorities In travemlinde last 
June, “that no one intends to rob them 
of their car, a symbol of. freedom. It Is 
merely pot to be used for one purpose 
only — driving to and from' work. 

It is not just a matter of putting a 
damper on people’s predilection for driv- 
ing to work, though. Public transport 
authorities have other, more pressing 
financial problems. Public transport these 
days is virtually synonymous with beina 
in die red; ; . ; ' • • ;< a 

Local transport operators In Hamburg 
have announced thgt'by the end of the 
y 6ar they will have made a loss of 
millions of Marks pgam despite price. 
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Hosts to the world . . . 


Rush-hour traffic In Hamburg 
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murilty’s economic prospects.” 

The way public transport finances 
work is as follows. The government foots 
titb capital investment bUl, the cost of 
buying new buses or building new Under- 
grounds or permanent way. The passenger 
then pays for the running expenses, for 
the most part staff wages. 

As a rule running costs must always be 
met by fares, since - as Senator Kem put 
it m .1971 ,-r “fundamentally there is no 
better or fairer way of eliminating the 
deficit than for revenue to be adjusted to 
the level of expenditure.” 


(Photo: ComHbi 

they are passed passengers will toil! 
drive their own cars again.” 

The wheel turns full circle. It nuyb 
slight exaggeration but what will bj 
happen is that public transport, did 
its reputation 01 being primarily fwfe 
less well-to-do, will in fact become 1 
expensive that only people who do a 
own cars of their own can afford toes 
it. 

By autumn at the latest tills vU 
complex is a subject that will beta fir 
limefir u ' u -‘ — *- ” • • • - 


light. Helmuth Kem already hub 
solution at the ready. 

The state, he reckons, must juprA 
public transport authorities for sed a 
Tj, . ZJ --r — ***“•*». tliey would not otherwise operate. Ti, 

, 1 ms principle, tliat of fares covering for instance, a suburban housing eri* 

Increases not Tong* ago "fn Frankfurt *the ‘j* 1 !’ curren £ y ti 10 bone °* [ or whicl1 ,lie cjty would like to provHei 1 

city touncuV.ToXinS ES/to cube SSl Last 1 yeat “? d S P ot csm ' bus “"<«■ Were Herr Kem’* £toK 

vriri\ 4-pvbUo:ttah8port IU«u of thwL EESa^ui 0 !: S a JE l ^P r ?■ ci i ies to P ut into PWctlce.tlie state would no! d 

million Marks. Deutsche Bunddsbahn, the Siibarao cm fSSLwSS, in r 7 p0Sp ” aV0 10 buy thc t0 

n<arm an 1 »».j. ... ‘ puipurgo on runner tare increases and anv nnftmf Intirtl 4k'. .,«l« mill 

help to foot the operational bill. 
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mend Up to hajf an hour on the lookout 
tor , somewhere to park bear witness to 
anything but common sense. Maybe they 
ftel the motor car, with what sociologist 
Wolfgang, Harteristeln, calls its masculine 

appeal, to be a sWiri, symbol., 

, Certainly they would Waste leas time 

SL^S!! T n 1 e ™ >us -«W If they were', to 
Uke thp lindergrpund intq town Instead. 
Regular .services run at least every, ten 
and there : if no shortage' of 
stations |n the city centre., ( ^ ‘ / 

»• R ; common knowledge 'for 


^ Bfl-^ongcr be.lthe, least 

yWfo • * brochure tei|pd by the city of 
Frgnkfurt, pofos, =“that .centres: of, biriltiui 
^reaa can neyer be “ 

roads and packing j 



■ returning frpm a. visit to the : United 
States; and cities designed; with the. motor 
car ui;mlnd H^os-Jachen Vogel, then still 
Oherbttraeimeister of: jMuniph, announced 
invest in .rpadt 
bitlidjpg ,^|.a. v npil In the? coffin . 0 f ,the 
cities.”- . I: , |i;| ' /T. 

...And; Helmut hv. Kem,' -Hamburg’s 
Senator. :rif . Economic Affajra and Trans- 
port, concluded that “in the final analysis 
^provision, of adequate . , facilities ; to 
enable ;people ( to drive Into town by 
private oar j would, make pity 1 centres so 
intolerable that there would i no longer, be 
any point in doing so.” ,. 1 . },}.’■ ... 

The onJy cure for this citv sickness.^ a 
sliot in i the arm for pubtLc transport. 
Figures demonstrate the need. On. one 
lane private , cars can convey a maximum 

nf 1 fWl ... 1 n 
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German Federal Railways! who operate 
suburban electric services in die Frank- 
furt area, are a further thirty million 
Marks in the red. 

In Munich public transport users were 
trad a year ago that fares covered a mere 
45 per cent of costs. The deficit that has 
to be met 1 out of the taxpayers’ money 
amounts to 220 million Marks.- . ■ 

1 Local authority treasurers hit upon one 
idea after another in their search for ways 
and means of meeting the debts run up 
by public transport facilities. In some 
cases the profits made, by other, com- 
munal enterprises, the gas and water- 4 «a. M , i Ur wsime 
tire tra f ° r blStan “’ ba fl, ded ov er to u changed^hls mind. 

deft, however, c 0 nsiderln 2 .it hv rnrp.9 inrrdQeaa ** ^ «m« 
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Local politicians were Outraged. Were 
Hamburg to do so', Helmuth Kem reck- 
oned in 1971, “we would have to halve 
educational expenditure and spend noth- 
ing at ail on either the port or tho 
construction of further suburban eloctric 
railway services.” 

. ^ y oar later 1 tile politicians are less 
insistent. -When the Hamburg public trans- 
port consortium estimated the fare in- 
creases that will be necessary next year 
tine fare from Hauptbahnhof to Blanke- 
nese. would go up from 1.30 to J.8Q 
Marks, for instance), Helmuth Kem 
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F o ffence^ 0 Te^lstw iraabt^ned 6 by ; 3 offence’ ° n thfi ' gravity df 'tM 

Motor: 1 1 'Vel|iole . Registration Office 1 , i^n' motoring and dmnk- 

; The , pofii t ’ 


.. — points system u/ vrmun ouences 
are cuhrimly; graded is as; V 

guide. TheS-FederH Mlhtstrybf franfepr? 
is ,t o _subn{it k regbiafion aWenfiritiW 
the . Bundurat. fh« 1 
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grading, system has been discussed iwith 
state autilorities- and ibgreemlsnt reached, 
transport' * Minister;. i Lauritz - Latlritzen 
hopes to be able. to submit the'amend- 
* ‘“wran ment to the BundesratrthIs a utumn.,The 
Snnli per hour. i Bures can carry change will: then become inffidal nb-nf i 

7,000 passengers an h6ur while an under- January ™ 973 ™ W ,of 1 

ground railway la capable of conveying up , One to foiir.potais per offence will’ be 


' • uiouituiLQ' *lliro6 

grave ? offences ofi other jdnds wUl - cost' 
two.pdnts and minor Offences will ehrn 
the offender one black marlt • « , 

Motorists with six points to their name 
VP YrtMi a lyaming. Nine points 

Icence-holdej 
tieqretlpal and 
, Should He or 
the test 

fHh* % U«nce wiljhs confiscated. ’ * 
m± fw^ve 6r>bre blhck 
? e J rtame Ml automaticSly 

£- f J\w ir J!" 11 " 8 ’ °^ y broViso 

Wmg-^that a Character test be conducted 

should tllfiv : balm pn1lM4>J’uLv<.. . 



any operational fosses the scryice.mak 
. “Thoro is,” ho says, “no sound wa 
why other public 1 transport users shouM 
be saddled witii the cost of w* 
maintained as a social service.* 1. 

Assuming Senator Korn’s, ideafl 
approved by the city council llaatf 
1973 budget will Include an ettiau 
possibly amountVng to several # 
Marks to go towards tfie loss nude If 
public transport on routes to a® 
suburbs. 

The proposal has met with Inl<J* 
elsewhere. Were It to bo carried to fl 
logical conclusion It would have far-read' 
ing consequences for town 
Suddenly confronted with a substi^ 
bill for thd provision of public 
city plahners would jio doubt 
enthusiastic about building . 
suburb's fiar, far riway from the rifle* 
transport, facilities. ' - . 

' They Would soon come tosee lWP 
fat less costly ‘ to buy up arid d® 1 
residential 'area . with' access to exWJ 
suburban railway routes arid build 
housing 1 there rather - than at the bw * 
beyond: : -,r : - ' ' 

1 Hamburg has taken the helm in#, 
transport planning. It Is already 
city in tho country to set up s rJJ 
tranroort 1 . consortium to 1 coordifldt uw 
activities of the Various operaton* 

All routes and servides, whetheijw 

be trams, Underground, suburban 
or. steamers, are coordinated, A *7 
ticket, is all the passenger needs to e^f 
from 'the .one to the other as often 153 
needs to within a certain area. • ’■ 

Jn Munich a similar sys em has M 
off to 4 shalw, start, and the 

i* fo follpw suit next year, j- 
;• jTne passenger Is nolongefmsgj 
passenwr” , Hamburg, board. <*£*2 
Haps: Tappert says, 1 outlining 

transport department hksln 
the , foture. , “He is a, customer 
exp^tatiops and .requirement^ , 
sounded out and met/’ Dieter 
, . . (DiaiMiMsAlRRjB) 

SonntflSsbUif, IS'AbiP** 


S ad to say, practice often turns but to 
be a travesty of tire original idea — 
though that is not necessarily the fault of 
the idea. Ambitious aims often outstrip 
human', Inadequacies by far. There has 
always been a discrepancy between idea 
jaSieality. 

Of .all peoples it was the Greeks who 
dreamed the finest dream of life. That is 
still a matter of importance tb us all — ' 
and It is also the drfeam tliat give rise to 
k Olympic ideal. 

Even unemotional people are moved by 
the opening ceremony as the athletes 
enter the' stadium, nation after nation, in 
/eyeful Irerrqony arid all subject to the| 
same sporting rules. 

A, dream seems ,to have been material- 
ised - the dream of tire coexistence of 
Briofis in peace and liberty, .the dream of 
1 world that. Is still intact.. Tills is how 
things could be, how things should be. 

• But we know that this is not thc way 
things are. Willi Daume, who with his 
slau has put in a lot of hard work 
organising the. Munich Olympics display- 
ed good sense when lie. has said, rightly, 
liar anyone making too many demands 
ffl the Olympic movement would be 
doing It a disservice. 

In their sphere the Olympics can make 
their contribution towards a better world 
wl that 'is something. But they cannot 
eliminate the great political and social 
dlfteui\<x$ in tlt£ Wbrldj , . • 
“Understanding bet Ween nations is not 
better achieved by demanding the impos- 
KH8 from the Olympic movement;” 
wume comments. “It must bo conceived 
» an opportunity to achieve understand- 
oidespite existing differences.” 

But 1 thh 1 Rhodesian 'affair shortly 
Wore tile Olympics were opened is the 
^ opposite . When representatives of 
J African countries use the sports as a 
[■“to stags arena battles of'pOiltichl 
P<wer And prestige, the Olympic ideal is 
Wng scomed. This policy ‘bt *Tnt : not 
Wi if '•'he }s” is contrary 'to me 

9!yfcpj spirit”- 1> 
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The International Olympic Committee 
simply yielded to tlie pressure of a large 
group — at the cost of an individual 
member. It can be assumed with a fair 
degree of certainty that this will form a 
precedent for future Olympic Games. 

We wanted happy games and still want 
them. “Among my guests I like the merry 
man most " Goethe ohoe wrote. But It is 
impossible to organise happy games with 
fanatical politicians. It is to be hoped that 
sport will dominate the Olympics. 

Our athletes and their competitors are 
not the only persons: with* butterflies In 
their stomach. The organisers have their 
fair share too as they, hope that every- 
thing will go off well and turn out -to be a 
fine harmonic festival of youth. 

Tire success of any event depends 'on 1 
several factors - tire host’s efforts, the 
good will of the guests, tire weather if it is 
an outdoor event and good luck in the- 
broader sense of the term. 

We can only control the first of these 
factors. It is a tremendous amount of 
work to organise these games for some 
ten thousand athletes, four thousand 
journalists and more than a million 
spectators 1 and make them nm smoothly. 

At tiuj sairio time the Teutonic per- 
fectlonisih oft he 1936 spectacular 'must 
not be allowed to recur. Of 


commented, “In the liistory of the 
National Socialist regime the ceremonies 
at the Olympic Games in Berlin form a 
high -point, a climax, nay an apotheosis 
for Hitler and the Third Reich.”, 

We have.no Third Reich, we have no 
Hitler who< already had war In mind In 
1936 but duped the world at tho Berlin 
Olympics. ■. . . 

We hdve.no need of recognition either. 
Our house- is open for all to see. We have 
no secrets and we have no reason to 
arrange a big shpw in order to make our| 
nation realise our worth. ! 

Of course we would like to see tire 
Federal Republic win a large number of 
gold medals. There is, an element of truth 


In Robert Kennedy’s statement: “Only 
missiles and gold medals count.” 

But we will feel no recrimination if we 
are outstripped by the population of the 
much smaller German Democratic Repub- 
lic (with its seventeen million inhabitants) 
“to the glory of the superiority of the 
Socialist system”. 

The prime demands made on us are 
those incumbent upon a host. A good 
deal of fuss has been made about the 
considerable costs. But a nation of such 
economic power (tlie fourth largest in- 
dustrial nation and second largest trading 
nation) cannot be a guest all the time. 

It has to take the burdens of host upon 
itself From time to time — perhaps once 
in a number 6f decades. Let us be good 
hosts. The best tiling that could happen 
to this country would be for our guests to 
depart spying,' “It was wonderful In 
Munich, Kiel and Augsburg.” 

jjlrgen Eick 

(Photo: NOP) 
(Frankfurter Allgeraelne ZoHuhg 
fUr Deutschland ; 26 August 1972) 


The future of the Olympics 
movement 
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fjphe hour Is now upon us 


. and the 
_ . Games have begun Ln all tireir serious- 
ness. The Olympics are taking place on 
Gerrpan soil fpt.the second time In Urelr 
liistory . ,'nre hprrors experienced . by' tlie 
world! are. now history. though riot 


i|Wb WV nuuqwu to recur. Of course nuAaU| piv,. iiuyv | matvi 
everything must run smoothly but it must necessarily forgotten, 
be. done inconspicuously, without any 
blowing of trumpets and without losing 
sight of tho people it is being arranged 
for. 

It cannot be denied tliat- the 1 1936 
Olympics held In Berlin are oasting thdir 
shadow's oVor tire Garries how opened lri : 

Munich. But tire Munich 0iymplc6 r dd not' 
share ‘ tire ^ame atm of . proving 1 to tire 
world 'what the Germans are'capabld o/. : 

Looking back on tlie events of 1936,; 
tire' then French ambassador 'tt Berlin 


President Gustav Heiriomatui touched 
uponi tills link in his message of greeting 
to the Ihtein Alio rial Olympic Cornmittee 
and expressed the hppe ' that tlie Federal 
Republic would qow prove to Its, guests' 
to be' A ' count ry striving for peaceful' 
'rolatiorid With All nations. 1 . . 

' \Ve“dd Indeed Hope' tliat this will be the 
result of tlie aljiidst' two 1 milliaW Marks' 
spent at Munich 'arid KieV'ih J dbnriectl6n 
whh'tiWftR/mnib Gahies. ir » 

^ ' the | '^fy'rn^lcA s^bm'i " to* 


become more and more difficult. Those 
persons, who. remain completely. unmoved 
by sporting ideals reduce everything to 
chauvinistic forecasts of how many med- 
als will be won by their national sports- 
men. 

Other people wire still believe In sport 
and its ideals' face a hard time -when 
trying to find them among all the 
decorative features surrounding sport to- 
day. l( It. is not .easy to i( fin4 ■ ,he .right 
proportion's wlien qiost emphasis is plac- 
ed on records. , . " 

The ho^ would look, better if' they 
managed, to return to these proportions. 
It would be a counterweight to thpir own 



With'tHe'i 

.pytai; 1 



h^py g^mes based, on the efty’j cuftural 
background and, traditions. ,B^t devqlop- 
m^pt8 f have, shown, tltat fife 1 city, has 
broken jts .promise, Prestige, proved, a 
stronger 'element. '' 

1972 Olympic areno.ttlie first 
to him tlie old Olympian' slogan ^qitius, 
altiuj, fprtiqs” lptq ‘/more gigantic ,'mo.re 
expe^JVe, moi^ 'dubious”, CoinnpwcM- 
isrh. hafiohalisrn,. the .qilest fojr , records 


r ~ Jr fpA t Mj|Ad* j derisive r ., r , w . v „ 
Bnl'ndagi repeats tiiat' the Olympic mpve'- 
mWt is like , a raVof feunlfght Trofo the 
dquds pf. radal . preiudjte ' ' relijpbus bi- 

ire^ha^Wttas be^h^e^tabiited; 

by the Olympic Qatpe - '* ~ M l? “ 
festival l df youth J ' 

Where itespefct 'fdr othe' 
felrplliy dol1^iriat^.' a . h 
Nobody' can fail 1 to - sei.tiie.rew, 
of the coin - athfetps'are robbed 6f 
digfilty and;turried into sfdiiuess medal-. 
Wlrine^ ahd fec!drd L breakers, who ' 'no 
longer tala arty 1 'pleasure in their own 
performance. 1 A big question mark hangs 
over the future, of tojvdass sport. ' 

1 But; ft H at l<fast;an ehcquiaglng sign 
that more "and iridre sportsmen attend the 
Olympic Games’ urinrtoved by questions of 
cOiirllry, soclal syatem and 6ther flap 
Icjeds — despite all outside pressures upon 
them - and governed only by the desire 
to carry ' out the task they have ' set 
themselves: " "" * ! ' • ‘ 

When Chancellor, Ludwig Eriiard con- 
- ' Continued oH page 8 ! 
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Willi Daume - 
Mister Olympics 


H e never said so and perhaps he will 
never admit it but the opening of 
the Olympic Games in Munich on 26 
August 1972 was the high point In the 
life of Will! Daume, a passionate sports- 
man and president of the organising 
committee. 

There is little remarkable about his 
private life or career. He was bom on 24 
May J9I3 and studied business manage- 
ment, economics and law at Leipzig, 
Munich abd Cologne. His father’s death 
forced him to attend to the affaire of the' 
family iron foundry in Dortmund which he 
still heads. 

He married after the War and has two 
children. Whenever the public takes any 
notice of him, they always turn to one of 
his hobbles.. He collects tics (he is said to 
have far more than two thousand), he 
drives fast cars and loves and backs art. 

But his greatest passion is sport. This 
began at an early age. When six, he joined 
the Eintracht Dortmund sport club. His 
father, also a keen sportsman, took him 
to the 1928 Olympics in Amsterdam. 

By tlie time he was eighteen Daume 
was an atldete in his own right and was 
able to do 1.82 metres in the high jump — 
he was therefore able to leap more than 
his own height. 

A year later he travelled through 
America and attended the- Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles. Daume played 
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handball and, on die side, basketball. As 
Germany wanted to take part in tlie 
basketball tournament as well at the 1936 
Olympics Daume was selected for the 
basketball team instead of the handball 
team. If he had been in tlie handball team 
lie would have won a gold medal. But in 
the basketball team he was only one of 
the also-rans. 1 

; After the. war Daume helped to put 
sport on its feet again. He worked in a 
part-time capacity In his club and tlie 
surrounding area and his enthusiasm and 
jgye of hard work were soon rewarded. 
The handball federation appointed him 
its chairman in 1949. 

j D “ umc 37 when tlie Sports Fed- 
eration was finally set up in 1950 to 
cover all. aspects of sport in this country. 
Thf large football, gymnastic, athleflo 
Mid rowing associations had important' 
men as. their hdads and none of them was ‘ 
prepared to see any of the others head of 
this comprehensive organisation. 

; But lhe small handball federation had a 
young man called Willi Daume as its head. 
He wnaxlec^d as all tKp powerful Heads 
believed that they could keep him under 
tjieir control. 

_ But Daume was clever and persistent in 
his aima He respected those persons who 
nad been so generous a; to elect him but 
he soon built up his own circle of advisers 
diid gained elbow-room. " 

, After a little whilq Daume was still 
loath to issue 1 commands bMt he did 
manage to turn association heads into 
followers by means of his patience and’ 
powers of <joriylctlon p 
Daume opposes State'. interfereiice in 
sport Qiit.ne constantly demands and 
receives an increasing ajnount of. money. 
The= right doors were soon open to Him in 
Bonn. 

r beared up misunderstandings with 
the Church and the intellectual world and 
soon gained friends In these spheres. 

A number of well-known people began 
to sit on the Spprt Federation’s working 


parties when they saw that Daume was 
concerned with the social and cultural 
standing of what he represented and not 
purely sport itself. 

He worked tenaciously and energetical- 
ly to achieve Ills ends. A lot of people 
asked iiow he was able to keep his 
foundry going as well. It all depends on 
tlie choice of staff, is what he says, [n tlie 
working world this must be settled 
professionally but not in sport as sport is 
the sphere of amateurs like .himself 
though of lesser standing. 

■ At tlie 1956 Olympics in Melbourne 
Daume was elected to the Internatio- 
nal Olympic Committee after being pro- 
posed by Karl Ritter von Halt, tlie man 
he succeeded as President of the National 
Olympic Committee for Germany in 
1961. 3 

He was now in a position of command. 
He could have made use of his consider- 
able powers but he did not like to 
emphasise them. Many of those people 
who never understood his attitude accus- 
ed him of dithering. 

Tlie Sports Federation grew to an army 
of ten million under his aegis and his 
alone. What immense potential there was 
here! But Daume resisted ail temptations 
of this sort. He was proud to have more 
members in his federation than tlie 
Trades Union Confederation but he did 
not want to take over all the positions of 
leadership. He was also proud of heading 
a poor organisation that needed a staff of 
only fifty. 

He stood his ground during tlie years of 
often repugnant discussion .with the pol- 
itical leadership of East Berlin’s sports 
organisations on sporting relations be- 
tween the countries and the formation of 
an all-German Olympic team. 

Even in this situation he was aided by 
his feeling for tact and {he patience ho' 
retained when pursuing his aims in almost 
hopeless situations. But he Is not a man 
tp moke political history through the 
medium of sport even if he managed to 
keep East and West together for many 
years in his particular sphere. , 

It was not until 1965 that die Internat- 
ional Olympic Committee decided to 
divide the all-German Olympic team into 
two. It did not need the recent Rhodesia 
decision in Munich to show that sport 
cannot compete with politics. 

In his hour of grief over’ this loss 
Daume set himself a new aim - holding 
the Olympic Games in the Fedpral Re 


public. Munich was chosen as the site 
seven months later. 

As it is claimed today that other people 
were responsible for bringing the games 
to Munich, let it be stated here and now 
that it was Daume and Daume alone who 
had the idea and put it into practice. 
Without Daume there would have been 
no Olympic Games in Municli this year. 

Daume became the President of tlie 
Organising Committee and die key figure 
of a body (hat spent millions. He there- 
fore resigned his leadership of tlie Sports 
Federation after twenty years in office. 
One Daume era ended as a new era of 
international sport began. 

“Never can ail the high aims be 
achieved but It is the effort that counts” 
— this is Daume’s slogan. He plunged 
himself into work to which he planned to 
give his particular stamp. 

“I like drawing up big plans,” he said. 
He likes doing it in his free time as “it is 
well worth involving oneself in the work 
and the world would be a poorer place 
without the Games". 

“Demanding money or gratitude for an 
Ideal aim is both suspicious and useless,” 
he said. But he did not look completely 
uncritically on tlie venture to which he 
devoted sixteen hours a day for six years 
on end. , 

The speech he made at the start of the 
73rd session of the International Olympic 
Committee outlining the future possibili- 
ties of the Olympic movement was no 
coincidence. Three months ago he sub- 
mitted an Olympic Report to tlie Sports 
Federation Congress indicating what his 
future aims were concerning the Games. 

A number of quotations illustrate the 
point. “We cannot carry out the task we 
have been entrusted by the unparalleled 
confidence of the nations of the world 
with unchallenged blind faith in (he 
sincerity, goodness, beauty, nobility and 
humanity of tlie Olympic Gaines.” 

All substance must be taken from the 
charge lhat.we are so blind, restricted and 
egotistical that we do not see the wood of 
human problems for die Olympian trees, 
he said. 

Daume has aged more than six years In 
tlie six years he wns spent planning the 
Games. “One day I may regret spending 
so many years, on sport,” lie comments, 
But I shall never regret the six years 
spent organising the Munich Olympics.” 

Daume was recently elected Vice- 
President of the International Olympic 
Committee, die first lime a German has 
achieved this position in die almost 
eighty-year history of the modem Olym- 
pics. . • . 

But the successful opening of tlie 
Games m Munich was more important to 
him. This formed die climax of a life 
devoted to the Ideal of sport. 

Karlheinz Vogel 
(FranktUrter Allgemelna Zeitung 
fur Deutschland, 28 August 1972) 


Lord Killanin, 

the new IOC 
president 

M ichael Maurice Kl!ta„, jJ 
Brundage s successor as 10c p, 
sident, is a businessman, writer fiT 
producer sports official aadtau^ 
Killanm is primarily an Irish peer., 
somewhat anachronistic title thathuir 
formally existed since die eitablisW 
of tlie Irish Republic. 63 

But as tlie descendant of one off* 
most respected Irish families K to, 
now 58, lias two characteristics thatij 
indispensable for die post of IOC V 
sident - he possesses wealth and indm 
dence. * 

Lord Killanin is proud of being a "p 
Irishman”. But his career has a oUtlnA 
English ring about it. Educated at Ett 
and Cambridge, he went into joumfc, 
first with tlie Daily Express. 

He wrote articles about the in 
Munich crisis for the Daily Mall and ft 
paper later sent him to China. Tpvei 
the end of the war Lord Killanin seiw'r 
an officer in die British Army. 

Despite the more English than ItS, 
features of his career reliable Irish ms- 
state that Lord Killanin is a comristl 


ipporter of Irish reunification. 
Lord K1 



su, 

Killanin is today a member ofii 
board of a number of important Iris&a 
Anglo-Irish firms including Irish Shtllri 
BP. He has also found enough Lime k 
write a guide-book to Ireland aid (k 
biography of an cightccnth-centUiyj!? 
trait painter. 

Lord Killanin lias also been busy iiis 
film industry (Alfred the Great). He b 
been a member of tlie Irish Olynjii 
Council since 1967. 

People searching for Lord Killaniri 
links with sport will not find many. It® 
claimed that his only’ link is Iris passfonst 
love of horses and horse-racing. It is lha 
love lie has In common with Lord Esin 
the British IOC member, that brought lb 
two men together, It is said. LoidtBlH 
then introduced his friend to theOlys?* 
movement. 

Killanin acquired his intcmidodft 
rcls in die field of sports diplomacy^ 
his report on South Africa written fa I* 
IOC. Sport in his Irish homeland 
full of political squabbles, mainly® 
nectcd with (lie division of the Island lull 
nor tli and south. 

Rugby and boxing are carried on on* 
all-Irish basis for example while th«e^ 
strict division in other sports. In *** 
there is open hostility which has w# 
times led in the past to the cancel 
of Irish-Northern Irish, Irish-Eng$®j 
Irish-Scottish matches because of 
violence. 

Lord Killanin is reputed to p 05 ^ 
some skill In tlie delicate field of 
and sport. I seems as If Avery Brundaft 
the champion of pure theory, k to K 
followed by a pragmatician who isaljjj 
ready to compromise. The Messiah of® 
Olympic ideal is being followed ft* 

realistic diplomat. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 Augur* I*® 
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The Olympics 
movement 

Continued from page 7 

sidered issuing an invitation to the OlyiJ 
pic Committee in 1965 and cornme^' 
‘We cannot always be down In 
dumps.” As a man who always caUeoi 
moderation, he certainly would notn“ 
gone to the other extreme. 

But can we find the right ew ^ 
between the two extremes? we hop* 
now that we have burdened .our*^ 



Historic Munich spruced up 
for visitors to the Games 


F resh from the thrills and spills of 
Olympic heats and finals visitors from 
all over the world can admite spring-clean- 
ed medieval knights jousting on Marlen- 
platz In tlie heart of Munich. 25,000 
Marks have been spent on repainting the 
bell-change figures in the Rathaus tower, 
the white and blue knight of Bavaria 
unseating his opponent on the stroke of 
Seven every morning. 

Marquee costs 

T he marquee roof spanning tlie Olym- 
pic stadium, a multi-purpose sports 
tall and tlie Olympic swimming pool will 
line cost a final 1 88 million Marks. 

Carl Merz, managing director of the 
holding company responsible for Olympic 
Wings, reckons tlie construction costs 
of the controversial roof will have 
amounted to roughly 160 million Marks, 
& amount that has not increased in 
recent months. 

Additional costs will, Merz claimed, 
amount to a further 17.4 per cent. Even 
now tlie final price cannot be slated right 
down to tlie lust pfennig as firms engaged 
In construction work on the project put 
in for expenses. 

Their final bills will be costed, of course, 
but have yet to be submitted. Herr Merz 
denied rumours that funds allotted 
for the Eastern roof of the stadium as 
orginally planned have already been 
spent. 

■ khlen. 1 1 August, 1972; 


All the vestiges of war damage to the 
town hail, tlie most-photographed build- 
ing in Munich, iiave been repaired, includ- 
ing tlie figures symbolising public spirit, 
industry family life and charity. 

The Rathaus gateway and coat of arms 
have also been given a fresh coat of paint. 
The entire city has been spring-cleaned 
for the Olympics. 

Tlie old town hall, dating back to 1470, 
has been smartened up. Its gables are 
resplendent with the statues of Emperor 
Ludwig of Bavaria and Duke Henry tlie 
Lion, tlie founder of Munich. 

The Mariemaule, a marble pillar topped 
with a gilt statue of the Virgin Mary as 
tlie patron saint of Bavaria and built by 
Electoral Prince Maximilian of Bavaria in 
1638 during the Thirty Years' war, has 
been renovated. 

The red marble of the pillar lias been 
restored and the tempered gilt of tlie 
statue of the Virgin Mary in her corona- 
tion robe with the Christ child on her 
arm, a bronze by sculptor Hubert Ger- 
hard, has been cleaned up. 

Medieval city gates, the Isartor and tlie 
Knrlstor, have been restored and other 
hallmarks of historic Munich have like- 
wise been restored to their former g)oiy. 

In recent years an estimated 5,000 
facades have been restored and repainted 
by dint of civic and private initiative and 
are now resplendent in the blaze of their 
eritwhile colour. Painters and artists have 
had their Work cut out. The city alone 
has spent more than three and a half 
million Marks on extensive restorations. 


In honour of the 
Games 120 Olym- 
pic flags fly in die 
city centre and the 
parks department 
has brightened up 
die city centre with 
650,000 flowers, in- 
cluding 280 tulips 
and narcissi. 1,300 
trees and 20,000 
shrubs have been 
newly planted in 
city streets and 
squares. Tlie floral 
arrangements in die 
84-mctre pedestrian 
zone extending from 
Marienplaiz to Sta- 
clius, provided at a 
cost of 13.4 million 
Marks, are a parti- 
cular sight for sore 
eyes. There are seven 
fountains . in tills 
pedestrian paradise 
alone and more than 
100 in Munich as a 
whole. Some of 
them flow with beer but most spray 
pure Alpine water. 

In the pedestrian zone bars, shops and 
churches stand side by side. In fine 
weather 1,500 guests can eat and drink 
Munich specialities at open-air tables. A 
furdier 1 ,000 se^ts on public benches are 
also at die pedestrians’ disposal. 

. The Hojbrduhaus lias increased its 
seating accommodation from 5,000 to 



Heinz Macks' illuminated fountain In the Olympics lake 

(Photo: Osram) 


5,400 in preparation for tlie Olympics. 
Many other restaurants have also been 
spruced up. 

More than ninety buildings, monu- 
ments and fountains are floodlit at night. 
They Include the twin towers of tlie 
Fraumkirche and tlie new Rathaus, from 
die 85-metre tower of wldch tlie 
Milnchner Kindi gazes down on the city 

(Bremer Nochrlchlen, 10 August 1972) 
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Festival of sport and 
a festival of the arts 


B efore the twentieth Olympic Games 
began in Munich the city’s theatres, 
museums and art galleries had already 
launched a cultural programme of the 
same lavish proportions and costs as the 
sporting events themselves. 

In the first few days of August the large 
subsidised Munich theatres put on tne 
successful premiere of Sim Tyong, an 
opera by Korean composer Isang Yun, 
the ■ rarely 'performed Shakespearean 
drama Troikis end ■ Cresslda produced 
rather tod superficially by the otherwise 
much piffil$ea David Esrig of Bucharest 
and a sensitive, dramatic performance by 
the. Negro Ensemble Company of' New 
York* • 

Pierre de Cdubertiri, the founder of the 
modern Olympics, wanted the event to-be 
an ideal mixture of sport and art and 
Munich Is going a long way to realising his 
afm this year.' ' 

That wps why a "play street” was 
conceived for the Olympic Site. Officially, 

It is called, an audio-visual centre and it 
has five cetittu featuring frcc-of-cllarge 
street theatre, the creative arts, beat and 
dancing, folklore, film and television. 
s|3ge productions and discussions. The 
Olympic Games are to form; the central 
theme in one guise or another. , 

A theatre for nine hundred spectators 
has been. specially, built. on a floating stage 
that forms an artificial island six hundred 
souare, metres, in area on the Olympic 
lake. Onlookers can watch twenty crea- 
tive artists at work.. 

There- is also a' myltlyision centre, two 
hundred square nitres in are a„wjiich juts 
n mu aie'uuce-riiia-ha s ^ fire screens for 
films, television pictures or slide projec- 
tion. r J 

: Street llieatrc groups from Japan, the 
L/nitcd States, France, Italy, Sweden and 
of course the Federal Republic each act 
out in their own way the. change in the 
Olympic ideal in the course of its liistoj 


disposal of the East Berlin Brecht En- 
semble. 

Its ninth Theatre Workshop Week will 
Include a special guest performance by 
the Jerzy Grotowski Theatre Laboratory 
of Wroclaw. Invitations have also beeri 
sent to the avant-garde theatres run by 
the leading German-language stages. 1 • 
During the Olympics Pdnelle’s wonder- 1 
ful production of Puccihi’s ■ Gianni 
Schicchl Is to be perfdrthed by singers 
from La Scala in the spleridtd Renalssancfe 
courtyard of tire Mint,- ■ 

Ilie GSrtnerplatztlieater, Munich’s vital 
Opera Comique, has also arranged a 
premiere - Or — 


Olympic Ideal in the course of its history 
fioin Ancient Greece to the ydar 2000. f ; 
i Morc l s llan t^rty groups representative 
oT experimental, pop and folklore music 
perform for anything up to six hours a 
jW on the show terraces. Stalls have also 
bpen set up for individual artists to give 
performances or display their works, 
j These events are taking place through- 
it the two weeks of the Olympic Games 
'tween the sporting arenas and Olympic 
Village and between the restaurants and 
hpt-dog stands. 

There will be no hours of boredom to 
c un r r or sight of the phenomenal 
of of these super-games. The whole 
Itural programme on the Olympic site, 
a a lot of what is going on in the city, 

, not being organised solely by the 
pmpeting nations us has been the case in 
|e past. 

j Instead , the omnipotent 1 and oniiil- 
esent organisers in Munich planned, 
gulated and financed this “Olympic 
inimer — the marathon of tlie muses, a 
mbtture of music, theatre, exhibitions, 

ttums” Snd entertalllrfie ^ t ft a thousand 

j Apart from its normal productions with 
S? 851 famous .names, the Bavarian 
State Opera ha! twb spectacular guests' 
l^rfoantag - the New Ybfr City! Met 
apd the La Scala company Milan, wliich is 
tp perform Verdi's Aida and Requiem. 

. The Residenztheater is staging Troilus 
and Cresslda, Schiller’s Wallenstein pro- 
duced by Felsensteln, Nestroy’s Der Zer- 
rlssene, Schnltzler's Professor Bernhardt 
and at long last James Joyce’s Exiles, •. 

After the flop of its production of 
Bilchner’s Damons Tod the Kammerspiele 
1* trying its luck with Chekov's Uncle 
Vanya and putting . Its stage at - the 


_ Jver Hasicncamp’s Lebens - 
nyew set to music by 1 Gerhard Wimber- 
ger. Tire Sadlers’ Wells Opfefa ts making a 
guest appearance in tlie thfeatre and’ will 
perform Benjamin Britten’s Gforta. 

Another special event arranged by the 
GMrtnerplatz theater is a concert evening 
with tlie famous East Berlih singer Gisela 
May. Among die productions on Its 
■nonnaj repertoire Shostakdvich’s Nose 
and Purcell’s Fairy Queen art to bb 
recommended. " 

A large number of Orchestral concerts 
are taking place in and around Munich. 
Ui all the internationally famous orch- 
estras making a guest appearance, specif 
mention must be made of the Moscow 
Philharmonic with David Oistrakli, the 
Berlin Philharmonic’ under Karajan, the 
Leipzig ‘GewSndhaus Orchestra under 
Kurt Masur and' the NHK Symphony 
Orchestra of Tokyo. 

The House of Art is not only filled with 
Valuable -artd- Interesting exhibits of '.the 
worlds cultures — it is also arranging a 
number of musical evenings featurine 
rarely-heard works. 6 

Audiences will be presented with music 
and drama from Africa, Latin America 
and Asia, tlicy will be abl$.fo near Indian 
P 8 5;,Wft YehUdi Menuhin), 'they will 
be dblejd see shadow, pl^s ahd 

JapaqeW T^oh, plays , and hear modem 
musfcal experiments* from' Europe, Asia ; 
and Africa. v 

Visitors tp - the: HouSe, of Art vjlll alsd ■ 
J® ®ble to watch Japanese calligrapher 
Untei Akaba at work and anyone who Is 
bored despite all 
that is on will be 
able to kill time by 
listening to the non- 
stop concerts by a 
variety of groups, 
loyere Qf/he- maglQ^ 

i: ssm 

performances of 
Munich Marionette 
Theatre or the guest 
appearance of tlie 
Serge >; Obraszov' 

Puppet Theatre of 
Moscow. Visitors to 
Munich who are 
interested in mo re 
.i.tnan.'i 1 sport^Y 
culture and who 

would !likb ffoUied 
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arts at 


fuclo Solcri — and a revue of a by-gpa 
agd entitled The Golden 1\ventles 
The rebuilt Opera House will satisfy 
demands of ^11 tlie top class ensemble 
making a guest appearance in Kiel. Pit 
formances by ensembles from Deonui 
Norway, Sweden, Bulgaria and Pdad 
will alternate with productions by ths* 
tros based in tills country,. , . _ 

Mdsld-fovdrk ili K&rei&'gkly sw'dtlin 
tlie premiere of Das Ohr 'auf der Stout 
composed by Manfred Nlehaus, IIs* 
Ulrich I him pert and Georg KrOU-lted* 
before the first of tlie regattas start 
soloists will perform the work In 1 ^ 
cars and. rowing-boats on tlie squaafi 
front of Kiel 1 * town | M ||. 

Audiences In Kid will also bo abkb 
see Goltfrlbd von Eincm’s opera Jfl/f 
der alien Dame, based on the play of w 
same name by Friedrich Dllrroiimall. j 
Two of the main features planned w 
the opera programme have not materis 1 
cd. Karl Heinz Stockhausen was to! 
written an opera entitled Aqua Dh'h®} 
pulled out at short notice. The prenw 
of a new opera by Korean composer \"‘ 
Yun also nad to be called off. A I 
appearance by Zurich theatre with? 
Uni s Affabulazione or the Reglddt 
cancelled because of sickness. 1 
’ ’.The Olympic cultural programme | 
Kiel is not restricted to the theatre iw 
concert halls. An exhibition of 1 
works by Spanish artist Salvador D® 1 
planned ana he has already designed u 1 


K iel s Opera House has been rebuilt at 
a cost of 12.8 million Marks in time 
to form the. central feature of the city’s 
cultural programme during the Olympic 
jailing events taking place in Kiel Bay. 
The Opera-House; has been given the 
necessary .teclinical equipment to put on 
qn international programme of drama, 
bajlefrand opera. ^ 

Rehearsals have been conducted in Kiel 
for quite some time now. The opera there 
is putting on Richard Wagner’s Flying 
tollman, Claude Debussy’s Pelleas and 
nlcltsande, Johann Strauss Night in Ve- 
nice and Albert Lorlzlng’s Wtldschiitz. 

[to make VcoqtribmiQn to tlie “happy 

V9 belng nlck- 
named re - the organisers of die cultural 
programme Sre Concentrating on tlie less 
serious artistic forms. 

‘ K3e l yr !!S at ^ staging i Carlo. Goldinl’s 
comedy The Twins of Venice — produced 
by tlie well-known Italian director Fcr- 


. what f Bavaria has to ; 
offer in' fc'wT^ J clf-- 
: creative 9rt’wfl| be t 
able to spend many 
happy hoOrs r Jtj:theL 
specially rebuilt 
Municipal Museum 
which features ' a 
. thousand years • pf 
Bavarian art- '-'add' 
clilturei - • .• i 

[ ELbhnicm\; 

(Kleler Nachrfchten, ■ 
•9‘Augwt 1912) 



poster for the large Olympic 
Man and the Sea”. 

Tills mammoth maritime exhibit* 
which is also part of the Olympic cuM-t 
programme presents a compr^ 51 ®^ 
survey ,of the technology, scientf #r 
' hiitorybf seafaring. : fJ j 

•; The Hindenburgufer -. a promen^ 
albng the West: shore bf-Klel Bay 
,b5enj decorated by iargb = sculptures 
modem artists^ An exhibition of 
. by the youhg k Kiel University Is U) Wf 
aq !'01ympic Centre for children”. I 

Anumbcr of films nhaaSsocUtionssJJ 

plan to draw attention to themself J 
organising exhibitions during the saBJe 
events. (Neue Ruhr Zoltung, 1 Augu«» 

The Olympic? authorities have provlded-a 
SpiefstraSe, a road where artists f^ f m u 
AVer the world can 'do their thl« 
there is room for the children^! 



World Cultures and Modem 
Art exhibition in Munich 


r orld Cultures and Modem Art, tlie 
exhibition being field In Munich's 
Haus der Kunst and an annexe specially 
built for it and organised by the IOC 
under Professor Siegfried Wicluuann, suf- 
fered one or two teething troubles which 
gave a section of the Munich press and a 
quite considerable number of local people 
sn opportunity for ignorant behaviour 
vA unjustified carping wliich they had 
otmously been looking out for. So tlie 
number of visitors to tills exhibition has 
mined well below expectations and tlie 
htatwave is not the only reason. 

In its content and arrangement tlie 
exhibition is unique. It- works on and 
opens up aspects of the adaptation of art 
outside Europe by graphic art and music 
Is the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
that have so far remained largely , ignored 
ix only been treated in a cursory fashion. 
The processes that are depicted are far 
more than a superficial imitation of an 
dim culture. It was a question of 
mtcoming academical thought and tho 
relativisation of the occidental example 
of Greco-Roman antiquity, of creative 
reproduction of European styles: from 
Ckjsical and Gothic to Rococo, of 
renewing the spirit of Asia and the 
magical mythology of- Africa and South 
America. 

Thus the most general formula of this 
exhibition is: removing art from illusion- 
ism, which liad been de rigueur since tlie 
Renaissance. The road from tlie crisis of 
hlitoricallstn led to a rendezvous with tlie 
traditions and bosfC 'attitudes of 'other 
cvlivw and qtli^Liwitg qf the world., r 

What was playful .paraphrase prior, to 
1800 became tlie decisive acceptance of 
worldwide points held in common in ho 
"musde imaglnaire" in the nineteenth 
century: in the synthesis of motifs, mid 
the composltoriol grammar, In form, 
content and technique. . 

The thoroughly ipatlcr-of-fact ' and 
labile work of the team of young experts 
nested by Professor Wlchmann comes 
across well in the exhibition and tho 
catalogue, even- though tlie thing that 
was lacking towards the end was time. 
The difficulties lay not in tlie academic 
preparation which Wichmann embarked 
oh four years ago, but in the planning and 
■layout- of the exhibition buildings 1 for 
^hlfch tlie architect Professor Paolo Nest- 
wr was responsible. Criticism begins in 
sphere.- . . : :/ • :-..i 1 
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Modern Art 


' “ ' v- i-..i | . .. . . | • I; V •_! I : '* J 

The reasori tlie critlds hade misunder- 
"tod'this whole Enterprise, however, 1 lies 
'®Uie incorrect! assumptI6n 'that it iff' aft 
iiterapt tb ' digrade Modem" 'Art : by 
P°totihg out' the example on- which it 
■%nds: 1 ■ : 

ObVidiisly the prejudice that everything 
m the West 1 arid- iirtModem Art must be 
^•sufficient and original .is too deep- 

*eated. 

^Though : the European : potters of' the 
around 1900 would not have been 
to- produce' ariy of their work 
Jhlhout the etomple set by Japanese 
y uie ceramics, though TifFany s con- 
Jfihutloris to the glass industry in the 
Halted States would have been inconceiv- 
without the impulses given by Asia, 
'bough the 1 - Oriental fashions of -the 
jj^teenth ; century were • busted by ’ the 
Jan esc, -though the 'Expressionists deriv- 
much- of their inspiration 1 from Africa 
.^' Oceania : and thou^i .the'Tachisfs 
,vttt ^mtected with the calligraphy of 


the East, the proof of tills does not 
automatically imply a comparative ap- 
praisal of values. 

Nonetheless the main hlglilights of tlie 
exlilbition are not to be seen in tlie pure 
taking-over of motifs, but in the pro- 
cessing of the material taken over. 

The effective contact over the years 
with Japanese wood-carving - one of die 
best represented departments at the ex- 
hibition, was shown better in van Gogh's 
painted copies than In the works that 
were influenced by printing techniques. 

Motif groups such as "Kimono” or 
“Briicke” can always be represented by 
important works of Claude Monet widi 
tlie large-scale Madame Monet In Kimono 
and flic two pictures Japanese Bridge. 

[ Among the most unusual Japanese 
screens to be shown, which are constantly 
changed throughout die eXhititlon, there 
is a Screen by Bonnard, Denis and Chagall 
and the five-piece Aare Landscape by 
Paul Klee] Portraits by Denis are shown In 



Ando Hiroshige's The Wave of Naruto and Hans Schmidthds 1 Composition In Blue 
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conjunction with Gustav Klimt’s Judith II 
as well as with Japanese scroll paintings 
and bamboo painting. ’ 1 

The tlilrd‘ and final complex' takes In 
African, Oceanic and Indian influences, 
beginning with Gauguin. Picasso’s masterly 
tackling of formal means of Surrealism 
contains far greater distancing than the 
Imitative 'South" Seas -'and African Rom- 
anticism 1 , which, in the figurative carvings 
of Kircliner, comes closest to the exem- 
plary statues from tho Cameroons. ■ 

The groups “Blook and Pfalil" (Block 
and pillar), “Afrlkanische Proportion", 
“Maskon", “Idol, Totem, 1 Fetisch” arid 
"Magtsche Zeichen” (Magic signs) round 
off the exlilbition. In those works by 
contemporary sculplors the correspond- 
ences can literally be felt and observed. 

One methodical iiv* 
velty is the introdue- ■ 
tlon 1 of comparisons 
between tlie art forms 
of 'painting and mu- 
sic. In three rooms . „ .. 
headphones are pro- * : l gyj J*; 
vided on which visi- " .• „.. : i ■ 'f” 

tprt cari listen' to file • : 

hiiislc of thd Orie nt, ; - - ; ; :. ^ j 
the Exoticism of tlie 
yearsatound the turn, 
of the century arid 
music of Negroes and 
Indians with the cor- 
rtsponding musical 
forms in European, 

Russian and Ameri- 
cari music in stereo. 

There Is a great sound 
centre to provide per-' 
formances of tradi- 
tional and modem 
’music as well ss ex- 
planatory fihns pro- 
duced by Bayerischer 
Rundfunk (the Bava- 
rian Broadcasting 
Service). A Japanese 
Teahouse, a present 
from Japan, has been 
erected on a small 
idand in the, lake 
.beplrid: the Haus der 
KUrist, Four times 
dafly a shortened 
form 6f theteacerfc -|j 
moniy is performed, 
lasting only twen- Alberto Gfacommettl'i 


ty minutes. A film to be .seen at tlie 
exlilbition prepares those who are to take 
part for tlie ceremony. 

Explanations are given about the arclil- 
tecturc of the teahouse and the connec- 
tion with trends In modem Western 
architecture. ' 1 

There is & children’s and youth centre, 
built with money provided by the cater- 
ers institute and the foodstuffs industries 
and this 'together with a school of 
painting and a music studio serves to 
connect the Impressions gained from thfe 
exhibition with experiences derived from 
tlie world around. 

A new type of exhibition lias been 
created. It covers the art forins of 
painting and music and tlie woild of 
thought, Is organised In an educational 
and provocative number an(j connedts the 
people's of die. world 1 In the 1 sense of die 
Uriesco agreement of 1956 and In the 
spirit of ,did Olympic Games. 

Perhaps people will look -back on this 
exhibition and Its effects one day. It will 
,be seqn, as an Important date In the 
history . of Eurasian cultural ties. . 

Reinhard MUller-Nehlis 


(Handel 8bl a tti 18 August 1972) 



The Couple 


(Photos* Katolog) 


Official Olympic film 
to be an international 
production 

T he official film of the 20th Summer 
Olympic Gomes will be ail inter- 
national production put together by 
world famous directors from nine dif- 
ferent countries. Each of the directors 
will make liis own ten-minute episode of 
the Games. So the complete film will not 
be a documentary with a specific theme 
recording the sporting achievements in 
Munich, but will reflect Olympia *72 
from the personal viewpoint of film 
experts. 

Kon Ichikawa from Japan, who made 
the official film of the 1 1 964 Tokyo 
Game?, will be. there. In his ten-minute 
sequence .he .will follow tlie 100-metre 
sprint with 35 cameras. Every detail of 
tills event, even tensed muscle, every face 
twisted with the agony of exertion and 
concentration will be captured on cell- 
uloid. 

Ichikawa proved in his Tokyo film that 
tlie sprint hqlds a particular fascination 
for him. His pictures of the 100 metre 
champion, Bob Hayes, were undoubtedly 
the highlight of the Japanese Olympic 
film. 

Tills coijntry’s representative, Michael 
Pfleghar, one of . file top men In TV here, 
will devote his ten-nrihutb Sequence to 
the' theme “Gills, girls, girls”, and varia- 
jjons tljcreoq. He will show oris on the 
cinders, gjria In' the ' Olympic , Villjag^ apd 
glrlsinthe^treets.of Mupiph. \ , . 

. America’s 4/thpr Penn nearly, missed 
tlie boat when he pivoted. his attention to 
jBobhjf,Lee yunlfer. frpiq Sop'th Carolina, 
who. planned j.^Q i eppprge from bpjiliid bars 
and box for his cpuqtry. Hunter liad .lilis 
cliarice 1 for d ' place .in the US team 1 but 
faUed.inAquali^liig'boUts. 1 
Mai gripping' frOm Sweden is tne pnly 
rtBre^e^afiVe b( r {h^ f^irtr' spx'^lA' the 
i Olympic fllni , team, 'The' other fivi are 
(C^F V - 

rice), ■ Vbrl Oze 
winger (UK) an 
'(^Senegal). , 11 " ' 

• The producers Of tlie filni are Wdpert 
Pjctilres Limited, Lb! Angeles', And Bav- 
aria Afelier Getellschaft, Munich. Among 
the production -tdaiTi pf the film, which Is 
; dub' to be ^reiple^ed next spring, are forty 
dune rp' teams. 1 " . ' 

' The IOC stipulates that eveiy country 
that stages tne Olympic Games must 
'arrange for a documentary film .to be 
made 'Of |henl. But it doeS hot demand 
that tills film should be a work of art. 
Nevertheless the : dlreCtori Of Munich’s 
Olympic film w31 do their' utmost to see 
that His. - - 1 •• 

' (DIb Welt, 16 August 1972) 
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O n tlie eve of the opening of the 1972 
Olympic Games we feel it appro- 
priate to clarify the situation as regards 
all aspects of the doping problem," Prince 
Alexandre de Merode wrote. “Examina- 
tions of this type can only take place in 
an atmosphere of understanding, honest 
cooperation and mutual support,” 

Prince Alexandre de Merode is chair- 
man of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee’s Medical Commission. The Medical 
Commission -deals mainly with those 
medicaments that athletes are not meant 
to take - drugs. 

What the Prince described in the of- 
ficial IOC doping brochure as "honest 
cooperation" Is basically no more than an 
appeal to athletes at the Olympics not to 
feci embarrassed when they have to give a 
sample of their urine. 

The brochure states that any athlete 
selected for a dope test will be handed a 
green card. He will then be expected to 


Extensive dope-controls 
at the Munich Games 


turn up at the appropriate examination 
centre within One hour. 

Paragraph 2 section 8 states that the 
medical centre Is only open to the athlete 
himself, a team official, a doctor, an 
assistant, a representative of the appro- 
priate international body, a member of 
the IOC Medical Commission, the overall 
head of the doping examinations, the 
head of the actual doping check and an 
interpreter. 

Examination 

conditions 

7 Iraf seems to ue a” crowd of people, 
but during the actual process of taking 
the sample, As the booklet puts it, only 
the doctor or, in die case of women 
athletes, a nurse will look on as a witness. 

The "mutual support" mentioned by 
Prince Alexandre de Merode In his fore- 
word demands some cooperation from 
the athletes. This is of little surprise and 
is only a minor irritant when It is 
considered that some doping tests only 
asked for the delivery of a sample. 
Chemists would then find no trace pf 
drugs but sometimes came across cases of 
pregnancy. 

A little more than ten years ago even 
athletics experts thought that doping was, 
confined to racing cyclists and race 
horses. Their assumption was wrong. Ever 
since people have been trying to get the 
maximum performance from .their bodiei 
they have been looking for substances to 
help them mobilise Uieir last physical 
reserves. At the I960 Olympics In Rome 
Danish cyclist Enemark Jensen dropped 
dead during race. He had been doped. 

It ..... ci : .1 «•'•■> i ' • 


United Nations formed 'a dopliig com- 
mission and drew up a list of drugs that 
were to be .banned. The Benelux coun- 
tries p^ssed lay/s to fight doping and 
, se rious, offend? rs w.ere sen t r to prison. . 

Although ii, has been proved' that the 
sacred athletes .of the ancient .Olympics 
used to profane Zeus’ holy grove by 
taking pills and drugs to try and influence 
the . results of the competitions, the 
valiant- modem-day Olympians rule out 
all evil actions of this type in their arenas. 
And our drugs are no doubt cheaper and 
more effective than those, of the, Ancient 
Greeks. . .. 

i Nowadays we know more about drugs, 
as the Olympic Committee’s brochure 
shows. Prince Alexandre i de . Merode 
phrased what he had to say < carefully, 
discreetly and subtly end gave the impres- 
sion -that it was no more than b super- 
fluous preventive measure. 


But behind his words there is an 
organised campaign spreading its tight 
dragnet with detective-like skill. The 
statistics and tiie counter-measures pro- 
vide the clearest proof of the proportions 
that drug offences have assumed in sport. 

Two hundred dope tests will be taken 
every day during the fortnight-long games 
in Munich. This amounts to a total of 
three thousand examinations. Assuming 
that some athletes will be tested twice or 
even more often, about a third of all 
competitors will be subject to direct 
doping controls. -Horses too will be 
examined for signs of doping. 

The various international athletics bod- 
ies demanded anything up to 250 or 300 
dope tests a day. More than two million 
Marks are being spent on the examina- 
tions though this would only be enough 
to buy the equipment required if it had 
not been provided by the manufacturers 
themselves or the biochemistry depart- 
ment of Cologne University. 

Dr Manfred Donike, a former cyclist 
who twice took part in tire Tour de 
France and rode in 35 six-day races, has 
developed what must be the most practic- 
al method of tracing dope chemically at 
tiie biochemistry department. 

Tlie procedure is extremely complicat- 
ed and only chemists wiU be able to 
understand the more subtle details of it. 
But, ignoring the objections of sensitive 
purists, we can simplify the Issue and say 
that every chemical substance evaporates 
at a specific temperature. When tlie 
substance Is caught in tlie process of 
evaporation it can be easily Identified. 
-.The banned, drugs are- therefore- -boiled 
and a computer supervises the work. Tlie 
results are then printed in die form of 
figures, letters and formulae. The various 
samples nre first of all examined to see 
whether they contain any alien sub- 
stances. If the test is positive, the more 
subtle analytical method is employed. 

This analysis shows wliut drugs and 
toxins the atliletc has taken in anything 
up to the past eighteen hours. Smokers 
can even be distinguished from non-smok- 
ers and drugs can be Identified even when 
the athlete lias taken other substances in 
the meantime. “If an athlete has taken 
drugs wc are absolutely certain to find 
it," Dr Donike states. 

Dr Donike receives the samples in 
anonymous glass containers bearing no 
more than a code number-knoWn only to' 
the head of the doping check and tiie 
athlete himself. 
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Portable ECG equipment used for tearing 
heart conditions in emergencies 

Dr Donike has developed a system 
ruling out any confusion of the various 
samples in his laboratory. But a second 
container is always kept in reserve just in 
case. If a test shows that the sample 
contains evidence of doping it Is analysed 
a number of times. 

“In such eventualities I conduct the 
examination along with a colleague,” Dr 
Donike states. His system otherwise en- 
sures that none of tlie twenty persons in 
the laboratory knows what the others arc 
doing. In other words, if an athlete were a 
close acquaintance of one of the labora- 
tory staff it would not do him any good. 

The Munich Games will therefore have 
most extensive and efficient doping con- 
trols. It can be asserted that these will be 
the first dope-free Olympics. Dr Donike at 
any rate is convinced that there will be no 
positive findings. -His expensive apparatus 
serves only as a deterrent. “When dope 
Checks . are, .announced ,..W0 . npyqr find 
anything," lie says commenting from 
experience. 

Athletes found to have taken drugs or 
refusing to take the test are excluded 
from the competition and lose ahy 
medals they may have won. Dr Donike 
does not think any athlete will risk this. 

He refuses to believo the stories of 
secret toxins concocted by the Indian 
tribes of Latin America or by African 
witch doctors. “We would traeo them if 
they existed,” lie comments. 

If he doos find evidence of drugs of this 
type. It will be contained in tlie report he 
Is to write after tlie Olympics. 1 1 could be 
tlie most interesting of the 25 specialist 
articles (Including eight on doping) writ- 
ten so far by tlie former racing cyclist. 

Ulfert Schroder 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne ZeHung 
fUr Deutschland, 1 August 1972) 



Siemens equipment for tenlrig an athlete's heart and lungs 


(Photos; Siemens) 
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Competitive sport 
and illness 

S ociologists nre always criticising im 1 
ern competitive sports but little h 
been heard so far from doctors. Thise 2 

hihuies * Jl during d tlre S T he CardlnflI s P oke about s P ort and 

oWpicSoorifcmmress * lurried benevolently to the Chinese 

'* Stf £ 

ofiectal 0^d d edS rt ^ 

Ids livelihood or even his life as the mi- ®P° rt p a }? F°J° ^ 

of a sporting injury he is spoken of* Wes,ern w ° rId ’ Mid C f rdil l al £?,°J Iozef » 
“tragic case”. ■ Suenens, the progressive Archbishop of 

The demands made on lilglily comjr, i Sport, he claimed, is a counter- 

tlve sportsmen have led to an incieu/l 
the accident figures. Sporting iaju 
make up ton per cent of ail cul 


Experts try to define ‘sport’ 
at Munich scientific congress 


wtlgjit to our excessively intellectual and 
frrtuian civilisation - a kind of Western 
cultural revolution. 


admitted to hospitals in the Feddi A number of revolutionary-sounding 
Republic. Statistics compiled by to theories were P ut forward at a Munich 


Geriing concern cover some 725,07 1 cwpMs attended by 1,800 scientists 
sportsmen and state that tlie annj from all over tlie world. It seemed as if 
injury rate runs at i. 4 per cent. 1 toy wanted to provide the Olympic 
If the injuries are classified, contuia »porUng events with a sort of intellectual 
and sprains make up for more than ft niperstructure. 
per cent of the cases. One injiii } This Is tlie first time In the history of 
sportsman in four is taken to hosp.* I toe Games that an organising commit- 
with a broken bone. ‘ tee has arranged a congress of this type. 

Flesh wounds and tendon injuries pb; 11 m express aim was to draw up a 
a minor role in the statistics. But mb? amdsteiit theory of sport from philoso- 
complaints such as pulled niusdn si plucal, sociological, psychological, medi- 
sniali wounds ns well as a minor coo cd and educational points of view, 
tusions heal quickly and have nolufy But even die first discussions held 
effects so tlint no insurance claims u during the marathon congress showed 
made. that it Is impossible to construct a 

The figures are somewhat differfl "consistent theory”. Conflicts, contrndic- 
where footballers are concerned. T& l»n and confusion form an inherent part 
accident rote of three per cent - ota of the Infant science of sport research, 
writers estimate that it is as high nte Laigp stretches of this intellectual ob- 
per cent - shows that they are pariicnto stacle race ignored theory and provided 
ly injury-prone. only Ideology - all depending on the 

But Dr Schobcrth, tlie Frankfurt otofr speaker’s political standpoint, 
pucdisl, stated that professional faj The team that - from the Western 
boilers mrcly sustained . fractures. A point s vldw ''-""SG'cs sport' as* 'thd* 
many us 8b per cent of nil injuries duiinj incarnation of a world that is still intact 
professional foot bull matches are sprang took those obstacles in their strldo. Their 
tendon trouble and contusions. spokesman. Cardinal Sucncns, supported 

The consequences or constant piM® tuditioiial Ideas about sport, 
on the spine and the string of unhwW 
“micro-trauma" cun ho serious la 

cases. Tlie “football hump” is only “ 

result. n 

Good headers of the ball pul » » VPWt, the basic medical sciences and 
siderablo strain on the cervical vertebc* applied medical knowledge are linked 
when heading homo to score a “spfctx- in a number of ways. Physiology in 

ular goal" (to use Schoberth's p™iar has a lot to thank the small 

after the ball has been crossed froflfe dedicated group of sport medics, 
wing. On the other hand sport always beno- 

Analysing tho overall movement w * fits from new medical findings, Stanley- 

piayor will show that he rarely scored) Ernest Strauzenberg told a scientific 

just nodding the ball into tlie Ml. 1 ® wuflMa held under the title “Sport in 

whole of tlie cervical area Is riretchwtfj Sj 11 World - Chances and Problems.” 

tlie upper part of the spine is ?Jw«nberg, a sport medic from Dres- 

backwards. The head is then P" «n, wag speaking on “applied medical 

forward and the ball goes into the w 1, . xnovriedge in high-performance sport”. 

If the strain is largely absorbed Condition training affects the organs. It 
distributed by the neck juusclcs, there ii not only the heart muscle that Is 

little -need to fear any premature w* jnhrged. Every individual cell In the 

and tear on the spine. But these MM muscle is altered. The mitochondria 


Injuries. But usually tlie efficiency o 
discs is lessened as the degenew 
effects both the fibres and the colioio- 
This in turn leads to tlie discs becoffl 
twisted in relation to each other, 
attains or deformities of the small s« 
joints which remain generally uare , lra in 
Ised. But it only needs the play® 1, ^ ^ 
himself when picking up an objw 


ta. complaint, to dwfago J tOTonlng of » o^tn 
bout of lumbago. c K ri . s { a „lZ isril mii stable and capable of greater strain 


(SUddeutsche Zeitung, 24 Augu»« 


Sport, he said, contributed to human 
development, stabilising a person's mental 
balance. It teaches a person tolerance and 
self-control and allows the development 
of a classless society and a common 
international language. 

Other Christian theoreticians like 
Spaniard Jos6 Cagigal said they were 
convinced that today’s sporting competi- 
tions replaced the wars of yesteryear by 
diverting Man's natural aggressions Into 
less harmful channels. 

Scientists from the Socialist camp, who 
dominated many of the working groups, 
rejected this idealistic representation of 



sport that seemed to have come straight 
from tlie world of the ancient Olympics. 

Instead, they stated that sport formed a 
test of tlie physical and mental efficiency 
of the Socialist society. 

East Berlin educationalists Klein and 
Sch&frlk claimed that it was only in 
developed Socialist society that sport was 
not reduced to tlie regeneration of the 
biological substance and the increase or 
working productivity as it was in the late 
capitalist world. 

A number of criticisms can be made 
against such theories of sport, despite 
their consistency. Professor Hans Lenk, 
Professor of philosophy at Karlsruhe and 
once a niomber of the gold-medal-winnlng 
rowing eight, attacked the machine-like 
medal producers and Wall-performance 
muscle machines of both East and West. 

Even top-class athletes are human, he 


said, or they should be at any rate. Lenk, 
himself a former top-class athlete , de- 
manded that the model athlete of the 
future should be a critical and well-in- 
formed sportsman who knows his own 
mind. But this goal can only be achieved 
gradually and then only imperfectly. 

Some speakers also stated that sport 
did not have a balancing, conflict-solving 
funtion in society as a whole either. 
Conflicts were caused when athletes were 
selected for a competition and if a 
sportsman Is to start for his country 
political conflicts inevitably enter the 
realms of sport, Cologne sociologist Rend 
Kttnlg claimed. Conflicts were not solved 
by concealing them. 

Professor H. Cox of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, proposed that competitors at 
the Olympic Games should not be divided 
up according to nationality when allo- 
cated to rooms in the Olympic Village. 

Other forms of classification must be 
found, he said, as divisions based on 
nationality only exacerbate existing con- 
flicts. He suggested that participants 
could be classified according to home 
town and not nationality. 

Professor Gluckmann of Manchester 
showed that political conflicts could be 
solved in sport and through sport. The 
Arab States are taking part in the 
Olympics despite the fact that their 
archenemy Israel iaalso competing. 

The world of sport can create a new 
system of values, he slated, and forge 
friendship despite all political obstacles. 
There was the case of Jesse Owens at the 
1936 Olympics In Berlin for example. 

But hate and envy can also be pro- 
voked. Tlie pent-up aggressions after 
sporting events often degenerates into 


suit. n 

Good headers of the ball pul » » Vpwt, the basic medical sciences and 
ierablo strain on the cervical vertebra* applied medical knowledge are linked 
ion heading homo to score a “spectx; in a number of ways. Physiology in 

ar goal" (to use Schoberth's wm Pikular has a lot to thank the small 

ter the ball has been crossed fromfe dedicated group of sport medics, 

ng. On the other hand sport always beno- 

Analysing tho overall movement rflj fits from new medical findings, Stanley- 

ayor will show that he rarely scored) Ernest Strauzenberg told a scientific 

st nodding the ball into tlie Ml- 1 ”! W'flesa held under the title “Sport in 

role of tlie cervical area Is s t retc ^?j jJ 11 World - Chances and Problems.” 

e upper part of the spine is 4bw«nberg, a sport medic from Dres- 
ickwards. The head is then P" «n, wag speaking on “applied medical 
rward and the ball goes into thent 1, , knowledge in high-performance sport”. 

If the strain is largely absorbed ( Condition training affects the organs. It 
stributed by the neck jnusclcs, there is not only the heart muscle that Is 

tie need to fear any premature w* enlarged. Every individual cell In the 

d tear on the spine. But these raiiwj MM muscle is altered. The mitochondria 
must be well developed and must be contained in tlie cells - their ene»y 
efficiently, Dr Schob.erth states. ^ tyjy - and the enzymes are changed by 
But Injuries around the base «JJtlon training so that the oxygen 
spine are also commonly found an»J can t, e use( j t0 ate&tet effect. Less 

expert football players. Dribbling ig needed to attain the same 

ing direction at full speed and obsiww" Performance achieved before training, 
on the part of tlie opponent*. More capillaries and collaterals are 
necessitate twisting movements or wer waned l n the vascular system so that 

vis. Great strain is therefore exertej nore blood can be transported. On the 

the vertebral discs towards the base o omer hand the muscle fibres in a well- 

spine. u «ned athlete's heart have a greater 

It is rare for the vertebral fibres ‘J power of contraction. At times of peak 

rn completely causing genuine w], nertion greater quantities of blood can 

juries. But usually tlie efficiency » * pumped out to the more remote 

scs is lessened as the degeneis JWjw where It is needed for arm and leg 

fects both the fibres and the colloid. work. 

This in turn leads to dw discs .The size of the heart and the rate of 

rtsted in relation to each |0 Um». ^Jbeats in a state of rest show whether 

rams or deformities of the *nMU®* MjWanan has adapted himself to the 

Ints which remain generally unre^ '^demands made by peak peifor- 

id. But it only needs the player to sl^ : nuuropyp 


Scientific congress discusses 
best diet for atheletes 


reminded his audience 


when its normal state can be re-attained 
soon after any exertion. 

Refined measuring equipment has not 
proved very practical in judging the 
ability to endure strain or the extent of 
fatigue. But the rate of the heartbeat 
during the period of recuperation and the 
morning after the strain is a good guide., 

A sportsman's pulse rate rises to over, 
two hundred; beats a minute during peak 
performance and this rate should drop to. 
something approaching the basic sixty 
heartbeats a minute as soon as possible. 

Observations made of high-altitude 
training before and after the 1968 Olym- 
pics in Mexico have since been borne in 
mind for competitive sport. It Is drought 
certain that the atmospheric conditions 
of high-altitude training form an irritant- 
to the organism because of the shortage 
of oxygen. 

The organism then tries to adapt .to the 
change in conditions. In the course of 
three or four weeks the amount of plasma 
and haemoglobin increases, the circula- 
tion quickens and the activity of certain 
hormones and enzymes hi the cells 
improves. 

These changes improve still fbrther the 
adaptability that sportsmen cap attain 
through normal- training. They, remain 
effective for a certain period -after the 
r«riod of high-altitude training and an 
athlete conjing down from the hills to 


attend a meeting at more normal altitudes 
has an advantage over competitors who 
have not had the benefit of this high-level 
training. .> 

. The criteria involved in achieving and 
maintaining peak form also apply to the 
man in the street. Strauzenberg cited 
constant medical supervision including 
vital Innoduletions and dental treatment, 
bodily care, correct, nutrition and the 
correct 1 organisation of a person’s day 




including sufficient refreshing sleep and a 
sensible' attitude towards sex and the 
consumption of luxuries. . 

Preference has been given in recent 
years to a strong protein diet — some- 
tlniei linked with the highly-cpntroversial 
anabollca - which increases the Amount 
of muscle. Examinations by E. HuItmann 
and his colleagues in 1 Stockholm have 
however once again shown the impor- 
tance of carbohydrate supply for the 
organism. 

Sport doctors Born the Philippines have 
also conducted examinations , with liquid 
nutrition rich iq carbohydrates and with 
little fat. Dr Maoaraeg told the congress 
of the advantages; of this diet when it was 


vandalism in Britain and in America a 
black basketball team once actually at- 
tacked their white “fellow-sportsmen” 
after losing a game. 

Sport is still a barometer of social and 
political tension, Polish sociologist Zdld- 
niew Krawczyk stated. Based on ancient 
and aristocratic traditions though depen- 
dent on tlie cultural and political changes 
of our times, sport more than any other 
form of mass culture is quickest to 
overcome class and national barriers. It 
can both provoke and ease tension. 

A student delegation from the Federal 
Republic switched from the Olympic 
Youth Camp to the congress hall In tlie 
Deutsches Museum and stormed up the 
extreme left-hand lane. 

These outsiders gave “tiie finest pas- 
time in the world" a completely new role. 
“Sport," they claimed, “is a social sphere 
in which repressions, that is domination 
by Man over Man, are to be revealed and 
emancipatory processes set in motion.” 

Only one group was poorly represented 
in this noble sport of sdiolars - the Third 
World. Only one person with a black skin 
could be seen in the congress hall when 
the main subject on the agenda - Sport 
and Conflict - was being discussed. 


Rich nations' luxuries 


Professor Mario Riva Patterson of Hav- 
ana showed the obstacles to be over- 
come when he stated that everything 
being discussed at tlie congress was no 
more than the luxury problems of tlie 
rich nations. 

Professor Patterson quoted his head of 
State, Fidel Castro, himself an active 
sportman. Castro once said, “sport plays 
no hegemoniai role in our society. We 
simply enjoy it even when we do not 
win." 

Back in Munich eighteen hundred intel- 
lectual acrobats wore left with the old 
question - just what is sport? 

Karl Staukfewitz 

(KOlnor Stadt-Anxeiger. 24 August 1972) 


given to footballers shortly before tlie 
Kick-off In place of tlie customary steaks. 

Vomiting and cramp are ruled out and 
the mouth does not tend to become so 
dry. X-ray examinations show that tlie 
stomach Is empty two hours after tho 
meal and digestion is completed after 
four hours. The blood-sugar level arid the 
energy reserves increased more quickly 
and to a greater extent. 

When given as an additional diet to 
wrestlers, this liquid nutrition rich in 
carbohydrates led to greater energy re- 
serves and better reflexes. Macaraeg also 
recommended the liquid food to athletes 
wishing to attain their best weight. 

Underweight athletes can pufon weight 
by consuming the liquid diet on -top of 
their normal diet. Overweight sportsman 
can take off a few pounds by replacing 
their solid diet vyith the liquid food. ' 

The views about the most practical diet 
for sportsmen varied considerably — as 
considerably indeed as Views' about the 
best diet . for the man on the street. A 
comparative survey bv Dr Osness of the 
University of Krina&s led to some surpris- 
ing results. 

-lie selected a team of thirty top-class 
sddmniers according to valid statistical 
laws arid divided them into three groups. 
Bach group received in addition to their 
normal diet a placebo, a diet of vitamins 
and digestive enzymes or this diet to- 
gether with a dose of protein. 

Before, during and after the five 
months of teats 37 different biological 
measurements were taken. The result of 
all this scientific work was scanty - there 
were no differences worth mentioning. 

Wilhelm Girstenbrey 
(Sflddoultche Zaltung, 44 Auguit 1972) 
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The girls in ‘electric blue’ 
at the Munich Games 


The Munich Olympics - peace and 
goodwill in a turbulent world 


F or vyc^ks they have been going over 
eveiy possible difficult situation that 
could arise and learning their way around 
evety nook and cranny lii Munich, study- 
ing traffic difficulties and visiting mu- 
seums getting to know all about how the 
sports tire tb be staged at the 1972 
Munich Olympics. - 1 • 

A to tal of 1,600 girls have been chosen 
to be Olympic hostesses to help' visitors; 
VIPs and journalists during and after the 
Games whbn djeylo'dre their Way id the 
Olympics complex and in Munich itself, 
or to help them out when they loose a 
member of their, family, want,. in forma- 
tion or want to kpow where a gopdmeal 
can be had in Munich, . 

' For weeks the grls have been: put 
through -their paces in - languages, and 

g eneral knowledge of: the Olympics scene 
y officials of the Olympics organising 
committee. They girls who have flocked 
to assist at the Olympics -ap paid 300 
Marks a week. 

In order to be appointed a senior 
hostess a girl has to be able to speak two 
foreign languages and be at least 2$ years 
of age. She. must not be new out of 
university but a glri who knows ^ little 
about the .ways of .tha world, with by 
preference experience as a stewardess or a 
travel hostess. 

One hundred and twenty ‘women have 
made tjiemselyes available • for 1 hostess 
duties, from 1 July until; 15- September 
and Jiftye. attended courses at tlie military 
college to leam all that an Olympics 


. Leave for civil- i 
servants 

2 lymplc'excitementkiiowsno bounds 
to civil and lock govem- 

t^efcvibe.' Fiiidriqe Minister Dr Ludwig 
Huber ha^’redoriimfenafed: all * gtiveVhhieii? 

' P n . their superiors all 

BPBBJttf Jwl ffife*. to 


hostess should know to be able to -mix 
with sportsmen, women and enthusiasts 
easily. The trainingwas strict and precise. 

The training consisted not of courses 
involving the administrative set : up of the 
Olympics only but also ' international 
questions, traffic difficulties' arid the 
general organisation of the Olympics. ; 
cTiie hostesses have to be charming but 
decisive. Ihey have to be self-confident 
and use make-up in . a discreet manner^ 
Special- course* i have, been arranged for 
the hostesses,. by. the .cosmetics firm 
Juvena, , emphasis being given to Indivi- 
dual make-up- so that the gfrls. can use 
eye-shadow to match the 'Olympic Blue* 
of the uniforms they wear, Tire girls will 
keep the unifqrm pnd accessaries when 
the Olympics are over. . ' 

», The hostesses pro as lnterpatjpnai as are 
the participating athletes, and. spectators. 
No country is. pppepfesentef among tlie 
Olympic hostesses. Singapore, Russia. 
Japan and’ Denmark — feverydne la repre- 
sented- All languages of the World’ &re 
spoken, English 1 befog of cotifse thtfriidst 
common Mowed cloSely by Frthch biid 
Spanish, but alsb the less usual laiigtiafes 
can be heard bucIi'&s Polish or Japanese. 
One of the girls lias a command oftwelve 
languages. : ■ i ; 

■ !i ... • ■■ i : 

Cultural knowledge 

tbe girls have to .be acquainted with 
w)turpl .affairs with a full knowledge of 
u% ^cultural*- ptogranauaw.thai-ds . .racing . .. 
place alongside, the arthietics events. Tlie 

olrlt haitti Itaon I..I I iJ _ . ■ 


V"'- •’ - ?'|J 
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1,600 hostasibs offered their services to vlsltprs at the Munich bjymplfti 

Past Olympic heros invited 


Hi .! ji r n: .Ii ; 


II :~|2Cte3i« 



• *' • I I • — 7 , “ . r * a \ »iq»vyip IIWV USA. 

about. ' " '• ■■ * ’ • 1 ■ 

Special care has been taken to choose 
the forty Bavarian hostesses who- cany 
the winning medals to tlie athletes when 
the awards are piado.T^ey have had. to be 
pretty 1 and -fittladtlVeiWcSure.tliey wfllbaf - 
the most photographed by photographers ’ 
from all over tlie world. 

The girls ^ io.havqf; 

much time for themselves so‘ that they * 
will have little chance of dating men. But 
this will not bother, most of; the. girls, ain.ee 
they are either already engaged or married.! 
•»i-ii. , l .i!/.|i !•» li^iaisortnoAtaa/e/in. i 
(MQnchner Uerkur, 33 August 1973) 
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T welve famous, Olympic acep of yester- 
year have' been invited by the organk 
sation committee to attend khe' Munich 
Olympics as honoured guests. 

. Acceptances were received from Emil 
Zatopek, the outstanding Czech runner 
who dominated .tlie 1952 Helsinki 
Olympics, yera .Caslavska, also of 
Czechoslovakia, who holds seven Olympic 
gold medals in gymnastics, Jesse 
Owens, the Negro sprinter who swept the 
board at the . 1936 Berlin Olympics, A1 
Oerter, also of tlie 1 United States; a 
four-time Wiqner of the Olympic discus 

. thB . Pfy, Rqm? Olympics, VyacheslaV 
Iyonov. skiff gyld medalllql frbm 'the 
Soviet Onion in 19561 1900 tliiil 1964, 
Kitol Soil, 1 the Korean- markthori winner 

Flag thieves . , 

T he Olympics Organising Committee 
m Mpy recorded ft fogs of Olym- 
pics flag* lta.flie-valu»ofi30,000 Marks. 
According to a statement made by an 

Stef" °/3 c . ial 79 flags of the total 
o,50G t'at 1 Mliriich haVe ' 1 already' been 
stolen, two dozen-lit tile weekend before 

‘thevflagS-lhaVe befth 'loaned froht the 

'‘MUhich < p6lree l have undertaken 1 takeed 
ah'ftyb phmasti that’caWy Ihfe'flagS 2.70 


of 1936 who now goes by the nans d 
Son Kiichung, Fanny Blankftrs-Kwi rf 
Holland^ the Toremost' female ruder n 
London - in 1948, Abebe BIklia of 
Ethiopia, tlie Rome and Tokyo msiathd 
gold medallist who is now bound to i 
wheelchair yet took part .at -the XXI 
Stoke Mandeville Games in Heiddb&j 
Swedish canoeist. Gert Frederiksen, rie 1 
won. six Olympic gold medals betwa 
1948 and 1960, and fencera Pal Kovusoi 
Hungary, four-time . gold . medalliit la- 
tween 1936 and 1952, and PaulAiupah 


B ulgarians, Rumanians and Germans 
from the GDR are living alongside 
one another in harmony in the Olympic 
Village. Yet at the same time Bulgarian 
soldiers have shot a young man from the 
GDR and his flancde from this country as 
ibey were trying to escape to Yugoslavia 
ad freedom and Rumanian soldiers have 
Aot another GDR citizen as lie too was 
dying to make a getaway, 
fewer a mention of this Is made in the 
Olympic Village, yet in Ancient Greece 
Harder during the Games would have 
bun considered an outrage against the 
Gods, hi those days tlie peace was kept; 
nowadays peacemaking is merely talked 
about. This is something that ought not 
to be forgotten amid delight at the 
ronderful spectacle of the Munich 
Olympics. 

Performances verge on the fantastic 
Bad the world’s top-fligfrt athletes are so 
evenly matched that a distinction could 
hirdly be drawn between them were it 
h( for electronic measuring devices. A 
difference of. two thousandths of a 
second Is sufficient to clinch Olympic 
victory and a single centimetre has 
already separated a woman gold medallist 


1 Two 1 of lire World’s, all-time SjHrilN I 
greats .were 1 unable to accept ther isritt- 
tion because of pb6r-health,'They : w 
Paavo Nurmi, ithe legendary- Finnldiw-i 
nor, and Dhyan Chand of India, oncejf 
best hockey player In the world, w 
President Willi Daume has written tobefc 
men wlslilng thetriya speedy repownfW 
bxpresslhg regret thijt, they are unaM 
attend, j 7; . ' : ‘ : 

; ^perjTapessplegeh^Au^lJ^ 

-'i| .1- ; 



from her- runner-up. A fingertip could 
decide the issue between swimmers. 

All events, even the most 
out-of-the-ordinary, take place to packed 
houses. Never before has there been an 
audience of 60,000 to watch the 
equestrian thiee-day event. 

The objective outlook of tlie local 
public is also gratifying. They by no 
means raise the roof soldy for their own 
countrymen. If others merit the applause 
they get it. 

Tabs, for instance, a controversial 
decision by the judges in a boxing 
contest. A Mongolian boxer was given the 
decision in a bout with a Bulgarian in 
which tlie Mongolian had put up a far 
better performance. The public 
applauded the Mongolian loser for a full 
ten minute, as a result of which the small 
team from the Far East stood up and 
Itself applauded as a gesture of gratitude 
to the public. 

What ever has happened to people In 
tills country? Are they engaged In a 
frenzy of masochism? Is there any truth 
in a Munich newspaper headline 
proclaiming that "Tlie Others Are 
Winning But We Keep Smiling"? Are we 

In the first waak 
of the 1972 Mu- 
nich Olympics the 
Federal Republic 
won six Golds. 
Clockwise: Klaus 

Wolfermann, ja- 
velin, Bernd Kan* 
nenberg. BQ-kllo- 
metres walk, the 
Lake Constance 
fours with a cox, 
^ the women's 
800-metres Hilda- 
, ^ gard Falck, Konrad 
Wlmhlar, skaet 
shooting and Helde 
**'-*■*' Rosandahl, long- 

jump. (Photon dpi) 


acting out a role, say that of the 
magnanimous host who elects not to 
upset his guests by robbing them of 
victory? 

No. Spectators realise Ml well that 
good luck is part and parcel of Olympic 
victory. A swimmer who dives just a 
tenth of a second later than tlie others la 
doomed to failure. 

Federal Republic athletes frankly admit 
that their motives are enjoyment, am- 
bition, fame and fun. Tliey compete for 
themselves, are deliclited when they win 


company with this dangerous ideology. 
This holds forth the greatest of promise 
for the future and represents the most 
gratifying experience as the Olympic 
Games reach half-way mark. 

People in this country are no longer 
arrogant in victory or self-pitying In 
defeat, as Winston Churchill bitterly 
maintained, it Is the Individual who 
counts, they seem to be saying, displaying 
an outlook that is truly Olympic. 

Joachim Besser 

(Kfilner Stadt-Anzelger, 3 Sep tomb sr L972) 


themselves, are delighted when they win 
and disappointed when they lose. These 
sentiments and no others are echoed by 
the spectators. 

The host country is unlikely to be 
enveloped in a shower of medals but the 
spectators are neither felling sorry for 
themselves nor for their team. Gold 
medals are not the criterion of a count- 
ry's worth. 

For a century Germans were taugjitthat 
die nation was die measure of all things. 
Now, at' tlie Munich Olympics, tliey are 
demonstrating that they have parted 
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marathon at thn Mnniy.1. jit 


Bfobmahi-mop at the ready 

1 " : '• •ffRoioijNOP^dpi) 


Yftzix b ?ew moments later fell^w 
QD^MtooniltlMr membdr Arthur Ke- 
tef ^l^hotied >lSis employers; 1 Dftinilft^ 
Benz^StUttgartV' khd 1 ah?ah^d ‘for art 

electric^ bus to- be made ■ aVaflable fdr the 

jjdurtipsHi-' ;1 - '!•> b'.ii" 

d u (saddbutaohd Ze(tUn|^ 2' August- 1972) 


: Hello dolly ! 

ii •! .it ,i;i t -I., i- • 

Students from Hanover ait ‘ school p!j 
ducad 45 fioures In plaster of plrfrijj 
pap^machl to brightftn up tha Jg 
wading to theiptympies regatta In RJ; 
On die second weekend of^the OiWJ 
Kiel Was -brought aintbst to* a ittndP 
whan thousands of visitors flocked* 0 
regatta i city to see ten large '-and 
•mall sailing vaitaf i sail into Kiel Fjcro h 
■ fabulous, unlque'slght. i ' 1 
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